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ABSTRACT 

Ways to improve undergraduate education are 
suggested, based on the work of the Study Group on the Conditions of 
Excellence in American Higher Education. After considering shared 
values and long-term goals for American higher education, attention 
is directed to both the achitwements and problems of colleges. Major 
themes are that student involvement and motivation are the keys to 
learning, that learning is most effectively conducted as a joint 
enterprise, and that higher learning can promote intelligent action 
in society and the economy. Recommendations are offered about the 
goals of undergraduate education and about practical steps for 
achieving them, including seven recommendations for increasing 
student involvement, eight recommendations for realizing high 
expectations, and four recommendations for assessment and providing 
feedback. Also included are two recommendations to graduate schools, 
four recommendations to external agencies (state and system-level 
officials, accrediting agencies, state legislatures, and boards of 
trustees), and one recommendation to the research community. Advice 
to students concerning student involvement in learning, expectations, 
and role in assessment of higher education is also provided. Appendix 
A is a summary of the Interim Report of the Study Group. Appendix B 
is a list of commissioned papers and staff analyses. Appendix C 
contains acknowledgments. Appendix D consists of biographies of study 
group members and staff. Separate but related items appended are: (1) 
the Department of Education news release concerning the report 
(including a **Fact Sheet**); (2) the statements made by T. H. Bell 
releasing the report; and (3) an eight-page executive summary of the 
report. (SW) 
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The Honorable TH. Bell 
Secretary of Education 
US. Department of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20208 

Dr. Manuel Justiz 
Director 

National Iristitute of Education 
1200 19th St.,N.W. 
Washington, DC 20208 



October 15, 1984 



Dear Secretary Bell and Director Justiz: 

The Study Group on the Conditions of Excellence in 
American Higher Education herewith submits its final report, 
which is directed toward the improvement of undergraduate 
education in American colleges, community colleges, and 
universities. 

Our study group was appointed by Dr. Justiz in 
October, 1983 to suggest ways in which policy analysis, 
research, and recommendations for improvement in higher 
education could be developed and implemented. In our first 
meeting, we decided that we could offer effective suggestions 
only if we developed a basic conception of excellence in higher 
education that was centered on student learning. We also 
agreed that we needed to consider what America can 
realistically expea from its colleges and universities, the role of 
these institutions in student learning and development, and 
the possible alterations in educational practice that would be 
the most sensible. 

Since last October, we have functioned as a seminar, 
studying and assessing reports, archives, and background 
materials of various recent commissions on American 
education, such as the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education. We also commissioned a small number of scholarly 
papers and staff studies to provide some guidance for our 
deliberations, and we consulted w>th knowledgeable researchers 
and educators xonceming the issues we were addressing. 

We were free to examine all aspects of higher education 
policy and practice, but our charge was focused in two ways: 



• CXjr principal concern was to be with undergraduate 
education. We were asked to consider graduate 
education only to the extent that it affects the quality 
of undergraduate programs. 

• In deference to a Congressionally chartered 
Commission on Student Financial Assistance, we were 
not to deal directly with student aid and related matters 
except as they directly affect student learning. 

We believe that we have fulfilled our charge in the 
attached report. 

• We focus on ways to improve undergraduate education, 
and we recommend improvements in the graduate 
training of prospective college and university faculty 
that we believe will benefit the quality of undergraduate 
programs. We offer most of our suggestions to 
administrators and faculty members in the Nation's 
community colleges* four-year colleges, and 
undergraduate programs in universities. But we hope 
that our theory of effective undergraduate education 
may be useful to educators involved in university 
professional schools, in trade and technical institutes, 
and in the education programs increasingly offered by 
business and industry, public agencies, and the military. 

• In the following pages, we first offer our values and our 
long-term goals for American higher education. We next 
consider both the achievements and the problems in 
American higher education that prompt our concern 
with improvement. We then offer our analysis of the 
basic conditions of excellence in undergraduate 
education, and recommendations dealing with those 
conditions. Next, we discuss the implications of these 
recommendations for groups and individuals who affect 
undergraduate education-~fix>m external agencies and 
graduate schools to accrediting associations and the 



research community. Lastly, we offer some suggestions 
to the most important group involved in higher 
education, undergraduate students. 

We hope that this report will be a significant 
contribution to national discussion and action on improving 
quality in postsecondary education, and we wish to 
acknowledge here our appreciation for your support, for the 
participation of our two ex officio members and, in particular, 
the support of the National Institute of Education during this 
past year. 



Yours truly, 

Alexander W. Astin 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 



Zelda E Gamson 
University of Michigan 



J. Herman Blake 
Tbugaloo College 



Harold L. Hodgkinson . 
Institute for Educational 
Leadership 



Howard R. Bowen 
Claremont Graduate School 



Barbara Lee 
Rutgers University 



Kenneth R Mortimer, Chair 
The Pennsylvania State University 
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Foreword 



WKen the report of the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education was released in the spring of 
1983, its recommendations stimulated a tremendously positive 
period of self-examination and reform in American education, 
particularly at the elementary and secondary school levels. But 
the Commission's background work provided two other 
valuable services for all those who care deeply about education 
in the United States: first, it underscored the ways in which 
higher education influences the other levels of education; and 
secondly, it drew our attention to the need for using the 
knowledge base, the results of research, to inform our debates 
concerning improvement in education. 

The theme of relationships among levels of education 
has been consistent in our public discussions. The more 
frequently we were asked whether the Commission's analysis 
could be extended to higher education, the more evident the 
call for an examination of American higher education became. 
Our aim in acting to meet this call was to be certain that any 
examination or recommendation for improvement of American 
higher education was informed by knowledge. More specifically, 
we wanted to know (1) how our current knowledge about 
higher education could be enhanced, and (2) how the findings 
of research could be utilized by students, faculty, deans, college 
presidents, trustees, legislators, and others in their improvement 
efforts. 

To help us address these concerns and questions. 
Dr. Justiz created not a commission, but a **Study Group.** A 
Study Group is a traditional form of advisory body used at 
The National Institute of Education, one that functions very 



much like a seminar. It is a small group whose members are 
chosen not on the basis of whom they represent but on the 
evidence of what they know. 

In this case, Dn justiz selected seven individuals who 
had spent their lives in both the practice ar^l study of higher 
education. The Study Group comprised a multidisciplinary 
body, with academic backgrounds in economics, psychology, 
public administration, law, and sociology, and with both the 
penchant a»nd skill for integrating vast amounts of knowledge 
from such topics as the governance, e:onomy, and management 
of higher education, college curriculum and instruction, 
student devebpment, arul faculty carem. They had worked in 
and/or studied every seaor of higher education-community 
colleges, liberal arts colleges, state colleges, research universities, 
and education programs of corporations and public agencies. 
y/k trusted that a group with this comprehensive background 
would draw on both the shared wisdom of their experience and 
the research literature on higher education to address our two 
principal corKeriu. 

The report we are privileged to introduce has more than 
fulfilled that trust. It is an exemplary demorutration of how to 
utilize knowledge and research in efforts to improve 
education— a linkage not often found. That it became what it 
was designed to anticipate^an analysis of the state of 
American higher education with recommendations for 
improvement— speaks to the deep commitments of the 
members of the Study Group to excellence in education. As 
Dr. Elmendorf observed and participated in the deliberations of 
this group, a group inteitsely involved in debating the evidence 
and collectively writing its report, he understood and more 
deeply appreciated the phrase, *a community of learners* 

indeed^ the very methods of the Study Group*s work 
exemplify the major themes of this report: that student 
involvement is the key to learnings that learning is most 
effectively conducted as a joint enterprise, and that higher 
learning pays its greatest dividends when it serves to inform 
intelligent action in our society and economy. We hope the 
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reader will come to share these ideas, and will join in the 
process of deliberating the recommendations of this report in 
the near future. 

Secretary of Education T H. Bell has provided us the 
opportunity to share the fruits of this effort with all who are 
concerned about American higher education, and we arc 
particularly grateful for his leadership. 



Manuel J. Justiz ^ Edvwrd M. Elmendorf ^ 

Director, National Assistant Secretary for 

Institute of Education Postsecondary Education 
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A Matter of 
Trust 



The Nation has been conducting a j^radoxical debate on 
the quality of schooling. Whik all sides have assumed 
that we must'become a society in which learning never ends, 
the debate always seems to stop at the border of high school 
graduation, as if learning itself ended at that point. 

But more than half of our students voluntarily cross 
that border, trusting that what awaits them on the other side is 
worthy. What they will find is a system of higher education 
that is by far the largest, most complex, and most advanced in 
the world. The Nation has entrusted this system to extend 
both the franchise of learning and the frontiers of the universe 
itself. But our students will find that this great national 
resource has not realized its full potential. 

Nor has the potential of higher education for improving 
the lives of the Nation's citizens been recognized in our 
national debate. As long as the sporiight of the debate focuses 
only on elementary and secondary education, we limit our 
ability to become a learning society In this report, we turn the 
sporiight on higher education, the level of the system from 
which the other levels so often take their cues. We seek ways to 
renew the trust our students and our Nation place in higher 
education, especially in the undergraduate years. In doing so, 
we join others who are worried about the state of 
undergraduate education, in particular, about the status of 
first- and second-year students and the erosion of liberal 
learning* 

As we write, signs of interest in undergraduate 
education are beginning to reappear. College faculty are once 
again beginning to ask what every educated person should 
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know and therefore what their students should learn. They are 
talking with one another across disciplinary boundaries about 
their mutual interests, and are experimenting with new courses 
and programs. So this report, itself the culmination of the work 
of many commissions and conferences on undergraduate 
education, may arrive at a propitious time. 



y y e write from a set of shared values about higher 
education in the United States, These values guided our 
discussions and shaped our analyses, conclusions, and 
recommendations. They form the cornerstones of the renewal 
we hope will result from our efforts, the goals we trust our 
readers will share with us: 

The United States must become a nation of educated 
people. Its citizens should be knowledgeable, creative, 
and open to ideas. Above all, they should learn how to 
learn so they can pursue knowledge throughout their 
lives and assist their children in the same quest. 

To attain this goal, higher learning in America should 
be broadened and deepened so as to provide increased 
opportunities for intellectual, cultural, and personal 
growth of all our citizens. 

Since many Americans are currently undereducated in 
relation to their potential, access to higher education 
should be extended to an ever-increasing proportion of 
the population, regardless of age. At the same time, the 
dropout rate of college students needs to be reduced, 
American society must use all of the means at its 
disposal to avoid these wastes of human potential and 
to engage every willing student in continued learning. 



Shared Values 
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But greater access to education will be meaningless if 
colleges, community colleges, and universities do not 
offer high quality programs to their students* True 
equity requires that oil Americans have access to quality 
higher education— to programs that demand college- 
level learning, that provide meaningful contact between 
faculty and students, and that serve as guides for 
intelligent action in the world beyond the campus. 

To assure excellence, our colleges, community colleges, 
and universities should establish and maintain high 
standards of student and institutional performance. The 
results (or "outcomes") of the education offered by these 
institutions must be measured against their clearly and 
publicly articulated standards of performance. 

Since excellence can be attained in diverse educational 
contexts, diversity in the missions of our colleges, in the 
specific means by which quality education is achieved, 
and in the composition of student, faculty, and 
administrative bodies should be preserved. Wt also 
believe that diversity should never serve as a means of 
limiting opportunities or lowering expectations. 

In all of their efforts, colleges, community colleges, and 
universities should promote excellence without 
extravagance. They must shepherd their limited 
resources for greatest effectiveness and conduct their 
programs within reasonable costs. To seek excellence 
without regard to cost would be as irresponsible as 
looking at costs without reference to potential benefits. 

Guided by these values and goals, this report makes 
t^ommendations for improving the quality of undergraduate 
education in order to enhance learning and personal devel- 
opment for the greatest possible number of students of all ages. 
It describes what we know from research but often fail to 
practice in our institutions. And it proposes specific steps for 



overcoming the barriers that prevent us from realizing the full 
potential of higher education in American society. 
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The Success Story and 
The Warning Signals 

The Scope and Impaa of Higher Education 



Higher education in the United States is an enterprise of 
vast scope and diversity. Our colleges, community 
colleges, and universities enroll more than 12 million students, 
employ nearly 2 million workers, and account for 3 percent of 
the Gross National Product. 

Three in five of all American high school graduates now 
enroll in college. Indeed, the United States has outdistanced all 
other industrialized nations in the proportion of its young 
people who participate in higher education. Equally important 
is the diversity of the 12 million students: 

• More than half of all undergraduates arc women. 

• One out of every six is a member of a minority group. 

• Two out of every five are over the age of 25. 

• Rwer than three in five arc attending college full time. 

Rather than serving only a few, undergraduate 
education today serves the mass. The college degree has 
become the basic credential for an ever-growing number of 
occupations as well as a necessary criterion for leadership in 
virtually all walks of life. 

As American society has demanded a more highly 
educated labor force, higher education has become not merely 
a preserver and transmitter of culture but an integral part of 
our economic progress and national well-being. To serve that 
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role, it has taken on numerous functions: research, vocational 
training, graduate and professional education, adult basic 
education and remediation, continuing education, and the 
provision of intellectual stimulation and cultural events for the 
general public. In addition, many of our academic institutions 
provide specialized public services such as agricultural 
extension, public policy analysis, and pace-setting medical 
treatment. All of these institutions are influential in socializing 
youth, in identifying talent, and in encouraging creativity. In 
fact, we have come to expect that higher education will serve 
all of these functions and play all of these roles. 

And those expectations have been largely fulfilled. 
Research over the past 30 years has demonstrated that higher 
education contributes significantly to students' cognitive, 
emotional, and moral development, to their economic 
productivity and effectiveness as consumers, and to their family 
life, leisure-time activities, and health. College alumni who 
participate in follow-up surveys consistently cite the enduring 
benefits of higher education in making them aware of different 
cultures and ways of life, in promoting their understanding of 
science and technology, and in developing their interpersonal 



It is not surprising, then, that numerous surveys show 
that Americans have very positive attitudes toward higher 
education. Nor is it surprising that for millions of people, 
higher education has become a significant aspect of the 
American dream. 



a result of our ex[>ectations, attitudes, and dreams, 
American higher education has undergone a dramatic p>eriod 
of growth and change over the past few decades. Few 
institutions in our society could have been subjected to the 
pressures of such rapid expansion and still have contributed as 
much to individuals and to the Nation. 



skills. 



Growth and Change 
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The factor of growth has been most obvious. Since 1950 
alone, enrollment in higher education has increased almost 400 
percent, while the number of institutions has increased by 
almost 60 percent to nearly 3,300— including over 600 two-year 
community colleges that have been created since 1960. 

But the components of change have been equally 
significant: 

• Educational practices and technologies have changed 
with the introduction of self-paced instruction, 
competency-based learning, cooperative education, 
learning contracts, computer-assisted instruction, 
interactive language laboratories, paperback books, and 
televised instruction that reaches previously isolated 
populations. 

• The relationship between students and institutions has 
changed. Few colleges act in loco parentis; most 
institutions treat students as adults. 

• Enrollment patterns have changed. One in three of our 
freshmen have delayed entry to college after high 
school, more than two in five undergraduates attend 
college part-time, and over half of the bachelor^s degree 
recipients take more than the traditional four years to 
complete the degree. 

• The relationships between colleges and their faculties 
have changed. Faculty participation in governance has 
increased in some ways and decreased in others; 
collective bargaining is now a fact of life on over 800 
campuses; and the concept of faculty development has 
been extended beyond the traditional sabbatical to 
include assistance in improving teaching, internal 
research support, and programs for acquiring knowledge 
in new fields. 

• The governance and organization of higher education 
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have changed. State governments have assumed a 
dominant role; multicampus state systems have been 
established; and more students are enrolled in programs 
offered by corporations, public agencies, and other 
noncollegiate organizations than attend colleges and 
universities* (Some of these programs lead to the bach- 
elor's degree and thus compete with higher education.) 

It has been apparent throughout this period of growth 
and change that the limits of what hi^er education can teach 
never cease expanding, whether in history or chemistry, 
nursing or engineering. We have learned that the extent to 
which our future citizens will understand the cultures of all 
nations and the sciences and technologies that support their 
own culture will be determined, finally, at no other level of 
education. 



Ihe strains of rapid expansion, followed by recent years of 
constricting resources and leveling enrollments, have taken 
their toll. The realities of student learning, curricular 
coherence, the quality of facilities, faculty morale, and 
academic standards no longer measure up to our expectations. 
These gaps between the ideal and the actual are serious 
warning signals. They point to both current and potential 
problems that must be recognized and addressed. 

Student Achievement 

• One out of eight highly able high school seniors docs 
not choose to attend college. 

• Only half of the students who start college with the 
intention of getting a bachelor's degree actually attain 
this goal. 



The Warning Signals 
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• Student performance on 11 of 15 major Subject Area 
Tests of the Graduate Record Examinations declined 
between 1964 and 1982. The sharpest declines occurred 
in subjects requiring high ver bal skills. 

One cannot blame these trends entirely on the decline 
in the preparation of entering college students. Part of the 
problem is what happeris to students after they matriculate in 
college. Knowledge about how to improve retenrion rates and 
overall student achievement is accessible, but evidently higher 
cducarion is rK>t using it fiiUy. 

One of the principal purposes of our recommendations 
is to suggest ways in which existing knowledge can be utilized 
to close the gap between expectations and performance implied 
by these trends. 

Undergraduate Programs and Degrees 

• Increasing numbers of undergraduates are majoring in 
narrow specialties. American colleges, community 
colleges, and universities now offer more than 1,100 
different majors and programs, nearly half of them in 
occupational fields. 

• The proportion of bachelor's degrees awarded in arts 
and sciences (as opposed to professional and vocational 
programs) fell from 49 percent in 1971 to 36 percent in 
1982. The percentage of arts and sciences (or 'ger^cral 
program") degrees awarded by community colleges (the 
degrees that are most likely to lead to transfer to four- 
year institutions) declined from 57 percent in 1970 to 37 
percent in 1981, with a corresponding rise in 
occupational degrees. 

• Students have abandoned some of the traditional arts 
and sciences fields in large numbers. Just since 1977, the 
proportion of entering freshmen intending to major in 
the physical sciences has declined by 13 percent— in the 
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humanities by 17 percent; in the social sciences by 19 
pcrcerit; and in the biological sciences by fully 21 
percent. 

•-Accreditation-standards for undergraduate professional 

programs often stand as barriers to the broad 
understanding we associate with liberal learning. For 
example, the guidelines of one professional accrediting 
association confine one^half to two-thirds of a student's 
baccalaureate program to courses in two areas. Another 
association prescribes approximately 70 percent of a 
student's total program and confines that percentage 
wholly to two subject areas. And according to the 
standards of yet another association, the bachelor's 
degree program should involve as much as 80 percent of 
a student's work in the professional field. 

Specialization may be a virtue for some students. But as 
ever more narrow programs are created, they become Isolated 
from each other, and many students end up with fragmented 
and limited knowledge. While depth of study in any area has 
great value, the guidelines laid down by many professional 
accrediting bodies distort students' expectations and close off 
their future options. The result is that the college curriculum 
has become excessively vocational in its orientation, and the 
bachelor's degree has lost its potential to foster the shared 
values and knowledge that bind us together as a society. 

lb a large extent, our recommendations seek to reverse 
the trends implied by these indicators and to restore liberal 
education to its central role in undergraduate education. 



Faculty 




• College and university faculty have lost approximately 20 
percent of their purchasing power in the past decade. Fur- 
thermore, because of market forces, faculty members in 
some departments are paid so much more than those in 
other departments that collegiality has become strained. 
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• The proportion of faculty who teach part-time increased 
from 23 percent in 1966 to 41 percent in 1980. The 
higher the proportion of part-rime faculty, the more 
difficult it becomes to maintain collegiality, to assure 
continuity in the instructional program, and to preserve 
coherence in the curriculum. 

• The proportion of entering college freshmen intending 
to pursue careers as college professors dropped from 1.8 
percent in 1966 to 0.2 percent in 1982. This 89 percent 
decline bodes ill for the future of higher education. 

Faculty are the core of the academic work force, and 
their status, morale, collegiality and commitment to their 
institutions are critical to student learning. When we allow 
support for such a critical component of the enterprise to erode 
to the point at which the profession itself has become less 
attractive to our brightest students, we are compromising the 
friture of higher learning in America. And many of our current 
faculty feel "stuck* in their careers. They have lost the 
traditional mobility and vision that motivated so many 
professors to strive for excellence in teaching and research. 

Our recommendations are designed to improve the 
institutional environment as a workplace for faculty, to renew 
their commitment to their institutions through new roles, and 
to restore the support necessary to keep the profession 
attractive. 

The Condition of Institutions 

• While enrollments have risen nearly 400 percent since 
1950, the number of America's colleges and universities 
increased only 60 percent. This means that more and 
more students attend large institutions. Since 1970, the 
average headcount enrollment of all of these institutions 
has expanded by 25 percent. Unfortunately, the greater 
the size of institutions, the more complex and bureau- 
cratic they tend to become, the fewer the opportunities 
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for each student to become intensely involved with 
intellectual life, and the less personal the contact 
between faculty and students. 

• The physical plant and equipment of American colleges 
and universities are rapidly deteriorating. Even the most 
prestigious research universities carry millions of dollars 
in deferred maintenance on their books, and equipment 
budgets for state colleges and community colleges are 
inadequate for student learning. 

• Virtually all institutions of higher education, public and 
private, are dependent on some form of enrollment- 
driven funding and hence tend to serve the changing 
whims of demand rather than student needs. 
Approximately 75 percent of the Education and 
General revenues in all public institutions, and 50 
percent of those revenues in all private institutions, are 
dependent on enrollments and hence are vulnerable to 
enrollment decline. 

The ability of our colleges, community colleges, and 
universities to offer a high quality education is considerably 
constrained by these developments. American society has been 
generous in providing financial assistance to students. But 
supporting students to attend institutions whose programs 
suffer from lack of adequate facilities, laboratories, and 
equipment serves neither the drive for quality nor the cause of 
equity. Indeed, a funding system based principally on 
enrollments sends a clear message to colleges that quantity is 
valued over quality. 

Our recommendations to higher education admin- 
istrators and external agencies are designed to improve the 
environment and resources for student learning and to 
counteract the temptation of colleges and departments toward 
generating the maximum number of student credit hours 
without regard to the quality of learning. 
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Requirements and Standards 



• R>uncen out of 50 state university systems have recently 
raised their requiiements and standards--but only for 
purposes of admission, noc for purposes of graduation. 
Stiffening admission requmnmts in some areas, such as 
years of high school study in basic academic disciplines, 
may well have a beneficial influence on the preparation 
of entering college freshmen. But imposing hi^»er 
admission standards in other areas— cutoff scores on 
standardized tests and grade point averages— is an 
inappropriate response to recommerulations for more 
rigor in subject matter preparation. 

• Most American colleges and universities award their 
degrees when students have accumulated a given 
number of credits distributed among liberal education 
courses^ major requirements, and electives and have 
achieved a minimum grade point average. Credits are 
measures of time and performaiKe, but they do not 
indicate the academic worth of course content. In too 
many instances, quality control in the assignment of 
credits to courses is problematic !br example, in some 
colleges students can earn the same number of credits 
for taking a course in family food management or 
automobile ownership as for takittg a course in the 
history of the American city or neuropsychology. 

• According to a 1978 survey of 208 colleges and 
universities that had engaged in institutional self'^tudies 
in preparation for accreditation visits, only one in three 
had either generated or examined data on student 
leartung and growth; only 23 percent had examined 
students* knowledge in their major fields; and only 

14 percent had looked at their students* mental 
devebpment (eg., their analytic, synthesizing, and 
problem-solving capacities). 
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In many ways, these warning signals about requirements 
and standards concern us the most. While grades and credits 
iuay be useful in reflecting the competence of students at the 
end of course, they do not necessarily reflect what students have 
actually learned and retained. These warning signals also 
indicate the tendency of colleges to control their *inputs* such 
as the charaaeristics of the students they admitf while paying 
insufificient attention to their *outputs^in particular, the 
learning of the students they graduate. Very few institutions 
actually monitor the growth of their students from entry to exit. 

The recommendations we offer are designed to 
strengthen college graduation standards and to focus attention 
on what students learn. 

m m m 

Increased access to higher education will mean little to millions 
of new students if the degrees they seek are weakened as credentials, 
whether by reduced standards or by overspecialization. Access 
will mean liule to those students who survive inadequate school* 
ing and poor comrtiunity environments if we cannot take advantage 
of the impressive levels of determination and enthusiasm they bring 
with them to college. Access will mean little to the Nation at large 
if its academic institutions offer fragmented, vocational curricula. 

The higher education system sets the tone for the whole 
of American education and determines the aspirations of students 
at all levels. Americans respect learned men and women who 
have mastered the highest reaches of knowledge. Thus, if 
American higher education settles for less than the best— if it 
allows the chase for academic credentials to supersede the 
pursuit of learntng^all levels of education will suffer. As they 
try to consolidate their position after years of rapid growth and 
to serve an increasing diversity of students, Americans colleges, 
community colleges, and universities run the risk of accepting 
definitions of quality that are inadequate for the future* 

In the following discussion we set forth the essential 
ingredients of an approach to improving the quality of 
American undergraduate education. These ingredients require 
that greater attention be paid to student learning. 



Conditions of 
Excellence in 
Undergraduate Education 



Excellence in higher education has traditionally been judged 
in tenm of institutional resources, using measures such as 
endowiY^enu arui cxpetKliturcs, the breadth arul depth of 
curricular offerings, the intelkciual attainments of faculty, the 
test scores of entering students, arui selectivity in admissioris. 
Both educators and the public at latie have valued these 
institutional characteristics because they appear to facilitate 
educational growth. Ard, indeed, some of them, such as the 
depth of the curriculum and the adcijuacy of libraries and 
labontories, have the potential to influence student learning in 
very direct ways. 

But there are two significant problems with these 
measures: (1) they are all proxies for educational excellence, and 
(2) they arc all inputs. None of them tells us what students 
^tually Itztn and how much they grow as a result of higher 
education. None of them tells us anythir^ about educational 
outcomes. As a result, we have no way of knowing how 
academic institutions actually perform. 

However inadequate they may be, these measures 
continue to be employed. They encourage institutions to focus 
their energies on acquiring more resources, sometimes to the 
detriment of student learning and development. 

Excellence in higher education, we believe, requires 

1. That institutions of higher education produce demon- 
strable imprwements in student knowledge, capacities, 
skills, and attitudes between entrance and graduation; 

2. That these demonstrable improvements occur within 
established^ clearly expressed, and publicly announced and 
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maintained standards of performance for awarding degrees 
based on sxietal and institurional definitions of college- 
level academic learning; and 

3. That these improvements are achieved efficiently^ that is, 
that they are cost-effective in the use of student and 
institutional resources of time, effort, and money. 

Adequate measures of educational excellence must thus 
be couched in terms of student oufcomci— principally such 
academic outcomes as knowledge, intellectual capacities, and 
skills. Outcomes also may include other dimensions of student 
growth, such as self-confidence, persistence, leadership, 
empathy, social responsibility, and understanding of cultural 
and intellectual differences. 

Before offering specific recommendations as means to 
meet the requirements of excellence in higher education, we 
must emphasize that the advice we offer about standards of 
content is intentionally general. It is not our aim to dictate 
particular and highly detailed sets of knowledge, capacities, 
skills, or attitudes that students should develop in the course of 
their undergraduate education. We were not charged to define 
the "knowledge most worth having,* and it would be 
inappropriate for us to do so. Nowhere do we mean to imply 
that every college graduate should have read a particular book, 
should be able to perform a particular experiment or apply a 
particular theory to a real life situation, or should have taken a 
particular course in foreign language, computer science, calculus, 
Shakespeare, contemporary civilization, macroeconomics, or 
whatever. Our reason is simple: the responsibility for defining 
specific standards of content and levels of student performance 
and college-level learning in undergraduate education must fall 
on academic institutions themselves, or those standards will 
have no credibility. 

Thus, our recommendations are designed to assist college 
administrators and faculty members in fulfilling that 
responsibility- through their colleges or through learned 
societies, higher education organizations, or accreditation bodies. 



Their leadership is absolutely necessary in setting standards 
and raising expectations. 

Much is known about the conditions under which 
student learning and growth can be maximized and about the 
methods and benchmarks by which these changes can be 
measured, even though the extent to which any one student 
benefits from these conditions depends on many immeasurable 
factors. But our colleges, community colleges, and universities 
rarely seek and apply this knowledge in shaping their 
educational policies and practices. We contend that the quality 
of undergraduate education could be significandy improved if 
Americas colleges and universities would apply existing 
knowledge about three critical conditions of excellence— 
(1) student involvement, (2) high expectations, and 
(3) assessment and feedback. 



X he first of these three conditions— and perhaps the most 
important for purposes of improving undergraduate educa- 
tion—is student involvment. By involvement we mean how 
much time, energy, and effort students devote to the learning 
process. There is now a good deal of research evidence to 
suggest that the more time and effort students invest in the 
learning process and the more intensely they engage in their 
own education, the greater will be their growth and 
achievement, their satisfaction with their educational 
experiences, and their persistence in college, and the more 
likely they are to continue their learnings 

Highly involved students demonstrate their 
commitment in a variety of ways: by devotmg considerable 
energy to studying, by working at on-campus rather than 
off-campus jobs, by participating actively in student 
organizations, and by interacting firequenriy with faculty 
members and student peers. Conversely, uninvolved students 
may neglect studies, spend little time on campus, abstain ftom 
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extracurricular activities, have little contact with faculty 
members or other students, and otherwise participate little in 
institutional life. 

The notion of student involvement resembles in certain 
respects the more familiar psychological concept of motivation. 
But it implies something more than just a psychological state: it 
connotes behavior, and behavior can be directly observed, 
measured, and assessed. 

One of the most precious of educational resources is 
student time. Strategies to increase student involvement 
acknowledge that the time and energy of students are finite 
and that educators compete with other forces in the student's 
life, such as family, friends, and job, for a share of that finite 
time and energy. The greater those other forces— and they are 
particularly great for adult students—the less time and energy 
students have to devote to their educational development. Here 
we have all of the classic ingredients of a zen>sum game. 

But we can help students become better managers of 
their time by suggesting and providing significant opportunities 
for trade-offs. One set of tradeoffs involves the transference of 
"discretionary* activities to the campus. Take employment, for 
example: it has been found that holding a part-time job on 
campus has beneficial effects on retention, whereas the same 
type of job held off<ampus does not. While residential students 
stand a better chance than do commuter students of 
developing a strong attachment to undergraduate life simply by 
virtue of the amount of time they spend on campus, both 
groups can use work and social activities to increase that time. 
It is no coincidence that students who spend a great deal of 
time on campus interact far more with faculty outside of class 
than those who do not; and research has demonstrated that 
frequent interaction with faculty is more strongly related to 
satisfaction with a college—with its courses, its intellectual 
environment, its social environment, and even its 
administration— than any other t^^pe of involvement. 

It is not only the amount of time one can allocate for 
learning but the quality of effort within that time that makes a 
difference. Part of this idea of quality of effort has to do with 
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intensity. Is the student reading in such a way as to com- 
prehend the material in the text, or simply staring at the pages 
and daydreaming? Is the student listening intensely or simply 
engaging in frivolous dialogue? Such intensity is difficult for 
instructors and colleges to control. But quality of effort also 
refers to the extent to which learning is active rather than 
passive, and colleges clearly can control the conditions of active 
learning by expecting students to be participants in, rather 
than spectators of, the learning process. 

Many features of the teaching and learning environ- 
ment in colleges and universities can be altered to yield greater 
student involvement in higher education. The fact that more 
learning occurs when students are actively engaged in the 
learning process has extensive implications for each faculty 
member and administrator in every institution. The most 
important implications of this fact can be stated in two 
fundamental principles about the conditions of educational 
excellence everywhere: 

1. The amount of student learning and personal 
development associated with any educational program is 
directly proportional to. the quality and quantity of 
student involvement in that program. 

2. The effectiveness of any educational policy or practice is 
directly related to the capacity of that policy or practice 
to increase student involvement in learning. 

These two principles are the basis of the recommendations we 
will offer on how to increase student involvement. In the final 
section of this report, we will specify what students themselves 
can do to become more active participants in the learning 
process. 
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High Expectations 



T 

A he second major condition in effective learning, high 
expectations, describes the educational outcomes sought by 
students and institutions. They include graduation 
requirements (the "what* of learning) and standards— a 
category of expectations that refers to the level of performance 
expected (the "how well* of learning). While the role of 
institutional expectations in influencing college student 
achievement is a topic that few have studied, student 
performance clearly rises to these expectations, and students 
respond positively to reasonable challenges. When educators 
expect too much— when we as teachers are unrealistic— student 
learning and persistence suffer. When we expect too little, we 
will seldom be disappx^inted. 

At the same time, students' expectations about 
themselves must match the realities of the institutions they 
attend. When there is a mismatch, students are not sufficiently 
motivated and the necessary involvement in learning does not 
occur. 

What is particularly important here is that institutional 
and faculty expectations about the requirements of college-level 
learning and development in all courses and programs be 
public. Students, their families, and others must know not only 
what is expected, but how well it is to be performed. 
Considerable evidence indicates that at the elementary and 
secondary levels, clearly and publicly stated high standards of 
performance act as spurs to greater achievement, largely 
because students come to share those standards with their 
schools. We see no reason to a.ssume that this process of 
identification operates differently in higher education. 

The same phenomenon can be observed at the level of 
the program or individual course. Learning is enhanced when 
both expectations and standards are clear, and when they are 
actively shared by faculty and students. Students are more 
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likely to achieve at a high level and to be satisfied with a 
course if it meets their expectations than if it does r)Ot. By this 
we do not mean to suggest that student expectations should 
arbitrarily govern curriculum and the content of individual 
courses— quite the contrary. But we firmly believe that those 
charged with curriculum and instruction in our colleges should 
understand what students expect, and should reciprocate by 
clearly communicating to students the learning objectives of 
college^level programs and courses. 

Assessment and Feedback 
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TThe third condition of excellence is regular and periodic 
assessment and feedback. The use of assessment information to 
redirect effort is an essential ingredient in effective learning and 
serves as a powerful lever for involvement. This is true whether 
the learner is a student, a faculty member monitoring the 
progress of students, or an administrator seeking to identify the 
educational strengths and weaknesses of a college and its 
academic programs. 

While student involvement and expectations cannot 
be controlled directly, assessment and feedback constitute 
indirect means of control. Thus, higher education should 
ensure that the mounds of data already collected on students 
are converted into useful information and fed back in ways 
that enhance student learning and lead to improvements in 
programs, teaching practices, and the environment in which 
teaching and learning take place. 

We argue that institutions should be accountable not 
only for stating their expectations and standards but for ^ 
assessing the degree to which those ends have been met. In 
practical terms, our colleges must value information far more 
than their current practices imply. They should make a 
conscientious effort to acquire and use better information 
about student learning, the effects of courses, and the impact 
of programs. 
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Wc believe that assessment can be used to increase 
student involvement and to clarify expectations if it is designed 
to measure improvements in performance, and if the 
information so gathered is fed back to students, faculty, and 
administrators as the basis for making changes in individual 
effort, program content, and instructional methods. What may 
be obvious here— and will become more obvious in the 
following pages— is the crucial relationship between assessment, 
expectations, and involvement; students respond positively to 
information on their performance in relation to institutional 
expectations, and, as a consequence, arc likely to become more 
involved in learning. 

♦ • » 

This brief analysis of involvement, expectations, and 
assessment is intended to serve as a general framework for our 
recommendations* These recommendations also reflect our 
shared values, some of the critical warning signals we cited, and 
other broad concerns brought to our attention over the past 
year. 

In the pages that follow, we make recommendations 
about the goals of undergraduate education and about practical 
steps for achieving them* We have asked which factors 
influencing student learning on be changed and which of the 
possible changes are cost-efificient and make the most sense* 

We do not pretend to have all of the answers* In fact, 
we are counting on the ingenuity of students, faculty, deans, 
college presidents, and others to come up with alternatives or 
with variations on what we present here* The considerable 
diversity of American higher education requires those 
alternatives and variations* We urge our readers in the higher 
education community to ponder and discuss these recommen- 
dations in the months ahead, and to begin implementing the 
results of those thoughts and conversations in the near future* 
For it will take a few years to put these strategies into practice, 
and a few more to observe their effects. In offering our 
recommendations we ask of our readers no less than we ask of 
our students— to take higher education seriously. 
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Recommendations for 
Increasing 

Sti4dent Involvement 



What arc the implications of our analysis of student 
involvement as a key to student learning? Adminis- 
trators and faculty must recognize that virtually every 
institutional policy and practice— frtm class schedules, 
attendance regulations, and research participation to work* 
<^ study, faculty office hours, student orientation, and parking- 

affects the way students use their time and the amount of 
effort they devote to academic pursuits. 

Administrators and faculty rriust also recognize the extent 
to which instructional practices effect student involvement- 
Traditional classroom teaching practices in higher education 
favor the assertive student. But cur analysis indicates that 
irutructors should give greater attention to the passive or reticent 
student. Of course, not all passive students arc totally un- 
involved in their academic work, nor arc they necessarily 
experiencing academic difficulries; and shy or reticent students 
arc not necessarily passive. But passivity is an important warning 
sign that may reflect a lack of involvement that impedes the 
learning process and leads to unnecessary attririon. Students who 
say they are bored arc too often on the road to dropping out. 

One of the greatest challenges to administrator!, and 
faculty alike is to find ways to enhance the involvement of an 
increasingly diverse student body. The majority of students 
attend college under condirions that render either the quantity 
or the quality of active involvement difficult. Well over half 
commute to campus rather than live on campus, and over two 
in five arc enrolled part-time— both circumstances that tend to 
make the learning experience tangential to their lives. Many 
attend very large insrituriorw in which passivity is encouraged 
by an impersonal enviroiunent. 



In faa, the power of the campus as an environment for 
fostering student involvement is crucial. The physical campus 
itself can attract or alienate students, but our uses of the 
physical campus can overcome many limitations. In addition, 
every college has a distinct culture— nonverbal messages that 
students pick up from virtually every aspect of campus life. 
Administrators' attitudes toward students, the degree of 
collegiality among faculty, the number and diversity of cultural 
events, the degree to which the college interacts with its 
surrounding community— all of these factors, and others, 
determine the tone of the environment. 

If studi^nts are reluctant citizens of a campus, the degree 
and quality of their involvement in learning will suffer. The 
recommendations we offer below are designed to help 
administrators, faculty, governing bodies, and students 
themselves improve their learning environments. If followed, 
the active involvement of students in their own learning will 
increase, and dropping out due to *boredom* will become less 
common. 



1. 

College administrators should reallocate 
faculty and other institutional resources 
toward increased service to first' and 
second'year undergraduate students* 



We call this strategy •front-loadingr It is designed to 
improve student retention rates by utilizing the key levers of 
student involvement. It stands to reason that increased 
retention will result in greater student learning. 

This recommendation requires the following corollary 

steps: 

• Classes for first-year students should be designed to 
provide adequate opportunities for intense intellectual 
interaction between students and instructors. 

• Deans and department chairs should assign as many of 
their finest instructors as possible to classes attracting 
large numbers of first-year students. 

• Department chairs in institutions employing graduate 
students as instructors should use them selectively and 
take measures to ensure that they are well prepared for 
their responsibilities. 

• Registrars and deans should ensure that sufficient places 
are reserved for first-year students in an adequate range 
of courses. 

• Colleges and community colleges must guarantee that 
first-year students have access to a stable body of well- 
trained advisors, including faculty, administrators, and 
peers, and that the advising system maintains regular 
contact with students. 
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• States should revise fUnding formulas so that 

institutions receive as much money for freshmen arid 
sophomore students as they do for junior and senior 
students. 

In proposing these steps, we recognize the critical 
importance of the first year of the college experience, whether 
in a two-year or a four-year institution. At the present time, 
first-year students are ill served by many of our institutions of 
higher education. They are often closed out of course 
selections, treated impersonally, and given lower priority in 
academic advising than sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 

Because of current funding formulas that allot more 
funds for upper division students than for freshmen and 
sophomores, public institutions have no incentive to increase 
their service to lower division students. And four-year colleges 
and universities, in turn, offer faculty few incentives to 
emphasize the teaching of freshmen and sophomores. Besides 
doing nothing to facilitate the transition from high school to 
college or to foster the learning skills necessary for success in 
college, these procedures result in alienation and unacceptably 
high attrition rate;. 

It is not our intention to eliminate all possibilities for 
failure in college education, as some experience of failure can 
provide valuable learning. Rather, we intend to ensure that 
when students fail there are people around to help them 
understand why they failed and how to avoid the same 
situation in the future. 

Our recommendation to increase funding for first- and 
second-year students will involve either additional costs or a 
reallocation of existing resources. But we know that by 
concentrating faculty and other resources on those students, we 
increase the probability of involvement, retention, learning, 
and in community colleges (where the thrust of our 
recommendation falls principally on the first year), of transfer 
to four-year institutions. 
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2. 

Faculty should make greater uie of active 
modes of teaching and require that 
students take greater responsibility for 
their learning* 



This recommendation is about the more effective 
delivery of academic programs through diversifying teaching 
styles. We are making it in the conviction that the passive 
student is one of the greatest challenges facing higher 
education. 

Lectures arc an essential part of campus life. They can 
be useful, economical, and effective. But research suggests that 
a mix of teaching styles can be an effective device for increasing 
involvement. We have examined a variety of approaches to 
active modes of teaching and learnings and recommend that 
college faculty increase their use of the following: 

• involving students in faculty research projects and 
classes held in the field 

• encouraging internships and other forms of carefully 
monitored experiential learning 

• organizing small discussion groups, especially in large 
classes 

• requiring in-class presentations and debates 

• developing simulations in appropriate subjects 

• involving practitioners as visiting teachers 

• creating opportunities for individual learning projects 
and supervised independent study 
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The point of these methods is this: while one can ask 
what a chemist* for example* knows, one is not involved in 
r.hat knowledge until one does what a chemist does* The same 
observation can be made about a historian or a sociologist, lb 
do a discipline means to speak it, to work with its primary 
materials, to follow its processes, and to adopt its perspective. 
Active modes of teaching require that students be inquirers- 
creators, as well as receivers, of knowledge. 

By no means do these active approaches avoid the 
content or raw material of the disciplines. By no means do we 
intend to abandon standards of content in favor of exotic 
teaching techniques. Quite the contrary, our contention is that 
students arc more apt to learn that content if they are engaged 
with it* Effective teachers care passionately both about their 
subject matter and about their students. They ans concerned 
with getting their students to hone their skills in writing and 
speaking, to extend their abilities in critica! thinking and 
analysis, and to develop their capacities to synthesize, imagine, 
and create. These capacities and skills arc the truly enduring 
effects of higher education. 
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3. 

Lemming technoloftes should be desig ntd 
to incrcme^ and not reducCf the amount of 
personal contact between students and 
faculty on intellectual issues* 



Since no Victor seems to account for student learning 
and satisfaction with collegt more than faculty contaa, we ate 
concerned about any technology that lias the potential of 
diminishing significant intellectual contact between ^ulty and 
students, and of removing the passion from learning. New 
technologies can have a tremendously beneficial impact on 
undergraduate teaming, but the narrative evidence we have 
examined suggests that most of our current uses of computers, 
other forms of programmed instruction, language laboratories, 
and televised iiutruction isolate the learner from the teacher 
and the teacher from the assessment process. When colleges 
race to irutall as many microcomputers as possible, onlv to use 
them as drill sergeants or as the exclusive source of instruction 
in problem solving, we question whether they are concerned 
more with acquiring the machinery than with usmg it well 

yik arc also concerned that the distribution of tech- 
nological resources may be uneven. Corporations seem to have 
assisted in establishing "the wired university* principally at 
prestigious and/or technologically oriented irutitutions. 
Students at state colleges, historically black colleges, 
denominational liberal arts colleges, and community colleges 
should have equal access to the potential benefits of this 
technology. 

Administrators and faculty most plan more carcfriUy for 
the introduction and application of learning technologies so as 
to enhaiKe the quality of undergraduate learning, and to foster 
interaaion between students and faculty and among students. 
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The ways in which this objective can be realized in the 
case of microcomputers include (but are not limited to): 

• organizing group projects that utilize computer 
technology in bringing together the raw stuff of 
information for analysis; 

® creating opportunities for student participation in 
faculty research using computer technology; 

• having students and faculty write programs and 
software applications together; and 

• providing computer conference hours during which 
students can talk with one another and with faculty 
through a computer network. 

These strategies are all variations on the active modes of 
teaching and learning previously recommended. 



4. 

All colleges should offer a systematic 
program of guidance and advisement that 
involves students from matriculation 
through graduation. Student affairs 
personnel, peer counselors, faculty, and 
administrators should all participate in 
this system on a continuing basis. 



We have previously recommended a strong advising 
system for first-year students. But in this recommendation we 
are confronting a broader problem: advisement is one of the 
weakest links in the education of college students. Many 
faculty members do not participate in advisement, and those 
who do often treat this responsibility perfunctorily. Peer 
advisors are either not trained or poorly trained and, like many 
faculty, rarely understand the dynamics and objectives of the 
institutions in which they live and wjrk. Administrators too 
often stay aloof from the entire system of guidance and 
advisement. Larger community colleges and universities also 
face a severe problem in coverage: there are simply not enough 
faculty and staff to serve students well. 

What are some practices that have the potential to 
make guidance and advising more effective? 

• Having academic administrators serve as advisors. Each 
academic administrator, from department chairs on up, 
should advise a few students. This approach has 
secondary benefits. It provides administrators with very 
direct means of finding out what is happening to 
students. 

• Using the telephone to check in and talk with student 
advisees. The personal office visit is not the only way 
to cover the territory. Even so simple a tool as the 
telephone can help reach more adult and part-time 
students, in particular. 
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• Providing short but intensive training periods or 
workshops for advisors. These workshops can help 
separate myths from realities on such matters as the 
goals, policies, and procedures of the institution, the 
nature of the student body, the nature and purposes of 
placement testing and other assessments, and the 
relationship of curriculum to careers. 



• Assuring continuity and focus. While some students 
will seek advice from many sources, having one 
individual who follows the student through the college 
career works better than having three who are 
responsible for advising at different points in the college 
career. Different advising systems— one for freshmen, 
one for majors, and one for job placement, for 
example— tend to be more expensive for the institution 
and more confusing to the student. When it becomes 
necessary for a student to change advisors, the process 
should be orderly and there should be consultation 
between old and new advisors. 
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5. 

Every institution of higher education 
should strive to create learning 
communities^ organized around specific 
intellectual themes or tasks. 



This is the first of two recommendations we make 
concerning the creation and strengthening of communities 
within colleges. Effective learning communities such as those 
built around common themes (for example, ethics in science) 
can strengthen opportunities for intellectual dialogue and other 
forms of active learning. The larger the institution, the more 
critical these niches are in providing a meaningful academic 
identification for students. 

Effective learning communities have a number of 
distinctive features: 

• They are usually smaller than most other units on 
campus. 

• They have a sense of purpose, 

• They help overcome the isolation of faculty members 
from one another and from their students, 

• They encourage faculty members to relate to one 
another both as specialists and as educators. (In effect 
this encourages the development of new faculty roles,) 

• They encourage continuity and integration in the 
curriculum. 

• They help build a sense of group identity, cohesion, and 
"specialness.^ 
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The academic activities of learning communities should 
be credit bearing for both faculty and students. They can 
involve groups of courses from different departments, seminars 
based on the special theme or task the group is pursuing, or 
research (basic and applied) in cooperation with external 
agencies, business firms, or community organizations. 

Dormitories can be organized to offer their own 
academic programs and are thus one working model of what 
we have in mind. But for the commuter, adult, and part-time 
students in our institutions, other approaches— such as 
weekend colleges and short-term but intense periods of 
residence on campus— are necessary. Honors programs 
organized around a specific theme (as opposed to **general 
honors") can also become learning communities. 

In addition, the loose association of students majoring 
in a given subject can be transformed into a more tightly knit 
community, but frequently the number of students majoring in 
a field may be too large to form an effective community. Many 
students develop a consuming focus on their majors in order to 
establish academic identity. But we hold that academic identity 
should not be limited to the major. Precisely because of the 
need we see for breadth of study, integration of knowledge^ and 
the application of what is studied to life, it is critical to 
establish intellectual communities beyond the major. 

These communities are particularly important for first- 
and second-year college students, who can thus be allowed to 
experience the joy of group learning and peer support. Group 
learning, we should point out, is far more characteristic of the 
workplace than it is of the university. Employers frequently cite 
the ability to learn and work in groups as a key predictor of 
success on the job. 




Academic and student service adminis^ 
trators should provide adequate fiscal 
support) space, and recognition to existing 
cocurricular programs and activities for 
purposes of maximizing student involve- 
ment. Every attempt should be made to 
include part-time and commuter students 
in these programs and activities. 



When we look around in colleges, community colleges, 
and universities, we see student activities that are, in effect, 
latent communities. We recommend strengthening those 
existing activities that have academic functions or academic 
overtones. Examples would include debate teams, language 
clubs, publications, performance groups, political clubs, and 
international exchange groups. Research has adequately 
demonstrated that, when they are strong and well supported, 
these associations of peers of all ages have strong holding 
power. 

Many of these activities are time consuming and hence 
not very attractive to part-time and commuter students. In 
some cases, however, one can take the activity to part-time 
commuter students instead of expecting that they travel to 
participate in the activity. Colleges should thus invite 
residential students to travel occasionally to locations for 
activities in which commuter students could participate. They 
should fund these activities to increase the participation of 
commuters. 

For cocurricular programs and learning communities to 
succeed, administrators must reward faculty and staff contri- 
butions to these efforts. There are resource implications here no 
matter what form the reward takes (e.g., preferential travel to 
professional meetings, student assistants on research projects, 
promotion, or outright compensation), but these costs should 
be assessed in the light of the considerable benefits of greater 
student involvement. 
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7. 

Academic administrators should 
consolidate as many part-time teaching 
lines into ful^time positions as possible. 



The motive behind this recommendation is also 
environmental and bears on student involvement. Strong 
faculty identification with the institution and intense faculty 
involvement with students requires a primary commitment. 
Part-time faculty have difficulty making such a commitment, 
and this is especially true of those who teach courses before or 
after they work at another full-time job and who are not 
available— or prepared— to serve in advisory roles to students. 
In our minds, one full-tii-ne faculty member is a better 
investment than three part-timers, largely because the full-time 
faculty member contributes to the institutional environment in 
ways that go beyond teaching courses. 

Part-time positions should be used to attract individuals 
with special talents and abilities and to provide flexibility in 
staffing special programs, not as a method for obtaining cheap 
labor. In certain fields some faculty are, by custom and 
necessity, employed on a part-time basis. Accountants, lawyers, 
clinical psychologists, architects, and other practicing 
professionals are often employed every year to teach one or two 
special courses. Administrators should encourage these 
instructors to strengthen their ties with the institution, to have 
contact with students outside the classroom, and to participate 
in the institutional environment as fully as possible. 
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Recommendations for 
Realizing 

High Expectations 




xpectations refer to the educational outcomes sought by 



JU^tudents and institutions. The educational expectations of 
a majority of college students and their families arc focused on 
the bachelor's degree as a symbol of academic achievement. 
The expectation of the institutions awarding that degree is that 
it be more than a symbol, that it be widely recognized as a 
worthy credential of academic learning. There are many other 
certificates and licenses one can earn in a lifetime, but the 
bachelor's degree is basic to higher education. Therefore, it has 
to mean something of common— but high— value. In that 
respect it is like a currency. 

The issue addressed by the following recommendations 
is the meaning of the bachelor's degree. The recommendations 
also speak to our expectations for faculty as teachers and 
scholars. These sets of expectations are important because they 
recognize the significant influence of undergraduate education 
on other levels of education: on requirements and standards at 
the secondary level and on requirements for Ph.D. candidates 
who intend to pursue careers in college-level teaching. 

Recent evidence suggests that many students are 
increasingly reluctant to undertake courses of study in college 
that challenge their academic skills, especially their verbal 
skills. We can cater to this avoidance or we can set 
requirements that encourage students to develop these skills. 
This is one of the more important choices facing higher 
education today. 

Our recommendations on these matters are designed to 
encourage institutions to make clear statements about the 
standards of performance in college-level subjects necessary for 
awarding degrees; to require coherent programs that ensure 
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breadth of learning and integration of knowledge across both 
liberal education and professional fields; and to point a 
consistent direction for faculty and other institutional officials 
concerning their roles as teachers, scholars, and leaders. 
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Faculties and chief academic officers in 
each institution should agree upon and 
disseminate a statement of the knowledge, 
capacities, and skills that students must 
develop prior to graduation. 



We are hereby recommending that postsecondary 
institutions be less grandiose in their statements of goals and 
far more specific about their objectives. It is not sufficient that 
the lists generated by fao ' / and academic officers recite 
symbolic terms like *critic<:l thinking," **problem solving," or 
^creativity." We recognize that not all of the outcomes of an 
undergraduate education can be specified in such a way as to 
be easily quantified. But this does not relieve us of the 
responsibility to define the knowledge, capacities, and skills we 
expect students to attain. For example, it is fair for a student to 
ask what we mean by "critical thinking," and it is fair to expect 
a faculty member to provide a satisfactory, detailed response. 
And it is fair to ask those institutions that include value 
education as part of their mission to specify the values they are . 
attempting to teach. If we want students to become more 
responsible for learning, then colleges must be more articulate 
in presenting their exit standards. As we have noted previously, 
research on effective elementary and secondary schools strongly 
suggests that clearly communicated, detailed statements of this 
kind are positively related to student achievement. 

Many students enter college with only vague notions of 
what undergraduate education is all about, where it is supposed 
to lead, and what their institutions expect of them. We believe 
that the clearer and the more public our statements about 
what we expect, the more likely students are to map an 
appropriate course of study, not only for their college years but 
for their high school years as well. In fact, we urge colleges to 
share those statements with secondary schools. As a happy 
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by-product of such statements, we would expect better 
preparation of high school students. It is also likely that we 
will eliminate curricular redundancies and provide better 
information to high school students and their parents in 
choosing where to attend college. 

Publication of a widely known and understood list of 
academic expectations for students should also improve 
classroom instruction and facilitate the integration of college 
curricula. Faculty typically focus on their particular subject 
matter and often lose sight of the ways in which their subject 
contributes to the entire curriculum. By clarifying the capacities 
students are supposed to develop during the four years of 
college, faculty remind themselves of what they are supposed to 
be doing in their own classes. 
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9 



All bachelor's degree recipients should 
have at least two full years of liberal 
education* In most professional fields, this 
will require extending undergraduate 
programs beyond the usual four years. 



We are recommending what some might regard as a 
radical restructuring of undergraduate professional programs in 
fields ranging firom agriculture, business administration, and 
engineering to music, nursing, pharmacy, and teacher 
education. 

When we 'ook carefully at the curricula prescribed for 
students in such fou^year professional programs, it is clear that 
they offer few opportunities to develop the capacities and 
knowledge that most institutions would expect of baccalaureate 
graduates. Our objective in expanding those opportunities is to 
strengthen undergraduate professional degree programs and the 
future options of students who pursue them. Students are not 
likely to accumulate in four years both the generalized and 
special knowledge necessary for first'rate performance as 
professionals. This fact has long been acknowledged in 
baccalaureate degrees in architecture (most of which require five* 
or siX'year programs) and in many undergraduate programs in 
engineering (which offer five'year options). 

Some undergraduate professional programs require a 
clinical experience or internship. We believe that a broader 
liberal arts background will enrich the clinical experience of 
students in these fields. Yet it is difficult for any course of study 
to include a liberal arts education, professional preparation, and 
a clinical experience in the span of four years. 

We realize that there are barriers to the implementation 
of this objective, not the least of which is probable student 
resistance to the prospect of spending more time and money 
on college education. We argue that if the undergraduate 
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professional degree is strengthened, and if employers have more 
confidence in what stands behind that credential, then 
students will be under less pressure to pursue graduate degrees 
in the professional field. 

Clearly, accreditation standards must be altered if they 
are to be consistent with this recommendation. The higher 
education community should encourage specialized accredi* 
ration associations to make these alterations. 

A special word is necessary about teacher education 
programs, since it is through them that our colleges and 
universities exercise the most direct influence on the quality of 
schooling in the United States. Changing the parameters of the 
undergraduate professional degree program in teacher education 
is a necessary— but not a sufficient— step toward improving the 
quality of the teaching profession. In addition, we recommend 
that colleges and universities treat admission to the 
undergraduate program in teacher education as they would an 
honors program; require a sustained, rigorously evaluated 
internship in a school at an early point in the college career of 
prospective teachers; recruit faculty firom the disciplines to join 
in the instruction and supervision of future school teachers; 
and make greater use of the research on effective teaching and 
effective learning environments in the teacher education 
curriculum. All of these steps are intended to ensure that the 
teacher education candidate becomes a person who is both 
competent in a subject and capable of offering high quality 
service in a variety of settings. 
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10. 

Liberal education requirements should be 
expanded and reinviforated to ensure that 
(1) curricular content is directly addressed 
not only to subject matter but also to the 
development of capacities of analysis, 
problem solvingt communication, and 
synthesis^ and (2) students and faculty 
integrate knowledge from various 
diKiplines^ 



Here wc identify the critical elements of a liberal 
education and recommend that they be specified in such a way 
that standards of content are clear. Liberal education seems to 
have fallen out of favor over the past two decades, particularly 
with parents and students who have come to believe that the 
best insurance in a technological society is a highly specialized 
education that will lead to a specific job However, no one 
knows precisely how new technologies will affect the skills and 
knowledge required by our future labor force. We thus conclude 
that the best preparation for the future is not narrow training 
for a specific job, but rather an education that will enable 
students to adapt to a changing world. 

Successfiil adaptation to change requires the ability to 
think critically, to synthesize large quantities of new 
information, and to master the language skills (critical reading, 
effective composition, clear speech, and careful listening) that 
are the fuel of thought. Adaptation to change requires that one 
draw on history and on the experience of other nations, and 
that one apply the theories and methods of empirical 
investigation. It requires a disposition toward lifelong learning 
and the ability to partake of and contribute to the richness of 
culture and citizenship of our Nation. These requirements are as 
relevant to the future medical technician in training at a 
community college as they are to the biology major at a 
university, lb fulfill them is to achieve a liberal education. 

We know tnat a liberal education curriculum will not 
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and cannot be the same for students of all levels of ability, 
ages, and interests. But we are convinced that what should 
distinguish the baccalaureate degree from more specialized 
credentials is the broad learning that lies behind it. An increase 
in liberal education requirements is one way to guarantee that 
comprehensiveness. 

But simply adding requirements— or offering stu^^.-nts a 
larger set of liberal arts courses from which to select—does not 
achieve one of the principal aims of liberal education, the 
ability to integrate what one has learned in different disciplines. 
What happens too often when liberal education requirements 
are increased is fragmentation, as departmental politics come to 
overwhelm learning objectives. Instead, the reform of liberal 
education must 

• be based on collaboration among faculty from different 
departments, such as that which occurs when faculty 
from all disciplines work together to improve the 
substance, coherence, and persuasive power of student 
writing; 

• establish specific integrative mechanisms such as senior 
seminars and theses that require reflection on the 
knowledge gained in previous years of college; and 

• require that students actively apply learning from dif- 
ferent disciplines in individual or group projects that 
open the v;indows of their learning to the world beyond. 

We stress the ability to synthesize for three reasons: (1) 
the evidence strongly suggests that college students have 
considerable difficulty with abstractions and models that are 
the grounds of advanced study in the disciplines; (2) the task of 
integrating knowledge, though central to liberal 'education, is 
frequently ignored in favor of analysis; and (3) the ability to 
synthesize is necessary for the development of judgment and 
for the application of academic learning to real life situations. 
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11. 

Each institution should examine and 
adjust the content and delivery of the 
curriculum to match the knowledge, 
capacities, and skills it expects students to 
develop. 



This recommendation is purposively phrased in general 
terms because we cannot prescribe a single curriculum, set of 
expectations, or system of self-study for all colleges, community 
colleges, and universities. Our point of view is that it is 
meaningless to announce clear expectations for students and 
not study the existing curriculum and adjust academic 
programs to meet those expectations. 

What does it mean for faculty to examine the content, 
delivery, and organization of the curriculum? It means digging 
below the level of course syllabi to analyze what students are 
learning. It means studying the different modes of instruction to 
determine what each accomplishes. It means using the literature 
on student learning and development to inform changes in the 
content and delivery of the curriculum. For example, if we have 
learned that students retain knowledge best through inductive 
reasoning and other direct experience with subject matter (e.g., 
mentored research), then we should modify our teaching 
accordingly, if we know that leadership skills are better learned 
in informal, task-oriented groups than in the classroom, then we 
have an opportunity to use student organizations to further 
academic objectives, and strengthen the connection between 
academic and student affairs in the process. 

Yet another important reason for institutionalizing and 
regularizing the process of self-study and curricular adjustment 
is an ethical one. If the college promulgates statemerts of 
expectations for student learning, it has the obligation to 
provide the kinds of learning experiences that will help 
students achieve these objectives. 
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12. 

Community coilegesi collegesi and 
universities should supplement the credit 
system with proficiency assessments both 
in liberal education and in the student's 
major as a condition of awarding degrees* 



This recommendation is intended to provide a warranty 
for postsecondary credentials and hence increase their value for 
students. Higher education must take the lead in establishing 
supplements to the almost exclusive reliance on credits and 
grades that are too often substituted for measures of learning. 
The practice we recommend will ensure that students take their 
general education or liberal arts requirements as seriously as 
they take their vocational or professional programs. It will also 
drive course selection and discourage the choice of the 
frivolous, thus guiding students to allocate and use more of 
their time for academic learning. 

Faculty may choose from a variety of available 
standardized tests for this purpose, may develop their own 
examinations, or may use means other than paper-and'pencil 
instruments to assess student performance. Needless to say, the 
tests or methods selected should be appropriate to the 
knowledge, capacities, and skills to be measured; and they 
should be widely promulgated so that the public will recognize 
that what is being assessed is collegC'level learning. 

The most useful analogy for the way these tests might 
be offered is that of a professional licensing examination. When 
one takes such an examination— to become an accountant, 
architect, lawyer, nurse, or teacher— one must prepare for that 
examination independently of courses. The exammation itself 
assesses an individuals grasp of principles, methods, and 
knowledge that should have been acquired in formal course 
work and related experience. For community college students 



seeking transfer to four-year institutions, the warranty implied 
by this assessment is very important. 

At one time, the comprehensive exam in the major was 
far more common than it is now. We are recommending that 
this largely abandoned tradition be reinstituted for majors as 
well as for liberal education. 
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13. , 

Institutions should offer remedial courses 
and programs when necessary but should 
set standards and employ instructional 
techniques in those programs that will 
enable students to perform well 
subsequently in coUege4evel courses. 



We intend this somewhat generalized statement of goals 
to cover the following specific strategies and policies to improve 
rates of student [persistence and success: 

• Students assigned ro remedial programs should carry 
limited course loads, but they should be encouraged to 
include at least one course per semester in an area of 
academic interest to them. 

• Remedial courses should be accompanied by a variety of 
means (including support groups and greater use of peer 
tutors) to enhance students* self-esteem, academic 
identity, and sense of direction in life. 

• Remedial programs should place heavy emphasis on 
communications skills, and on reading, writing, and 
listening skills in particular. 

• In no case should final standards of performance in 
remedial courses in English be normed at less than 
twelfth grade levels. 

Remedial programs are not a new phenomenon in 
American higher education. In the nineteenth century, many 
colleges and universities operated ^^preparatory departments'* 
that provided instruction in precoUege subjects not offered in 
many secondary schools of the time. But as higher education 
has expanded in more recent years, entering students have 
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become more diverse in terms of their preparation- While we 
would hope that the recent recommendations of various 
national commissions have stimulated reforms at the middle 
and secondary school levels that will rectify this situation, the 
fact is that higher education must live with this diversity for 
some time to come. We can bemoan the state of affairs, we can 
duck the problem by forbidding colleges to offer remedial work, 
we can offer perfunctory remedial programs, or we can make 
those programs work while respecting the standards for college- 
level performance that should lie behind the baccalaureate 
degree. The Study Group recommends the last of these options. 

All of these strategies are designed to ensure student 
success in the upper division of college, to release students from 
remedial programs with heightened confidence that they can 
attain the degree and learn a great deal in the process. Just as 
was the case a century ago, the student who enters college in 
need of remediation may take longer than average to earn the 
baccalaureate. We must be honest with ourselves and our 
students and admit this obvious fact. If achievement is the 
ultimate purpose of schooling, we contend that students should 
be able to move through the system at their own pace. 

We discussed the difficult problem of awarding credit for 
remedial courses, and concluded that this critical decision should 
be made by individual institutions. While many institutions 
currently do not allow remedial courses to count as credit toward 
the degree, research suggests that students may actually learn 
more from such courses if they are offered for credit. 

In recommending that students in remedial courses take 
a reduced course load and that their course schedules include 
classes of interest to them, however, we seek a realistic 
framework for student achievement. The opportunity to 
participate in an appropriate portion of the regular curriculum 
is critical to the retention of these students. 

By urging the standard of a twelfth grade norm for 
completing remedial English classes, we are underscoring the 
fact that anything less—particularly in reading— leaves students 
wholly unprepared for the demands of college-level courses and 
does them a disservice. 
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In rewarding faculty through retention^ 
promotioni tenure, and compensation, all 
college officials directly responsible for 
personnel decisions should both define 
scholarship broadly and demand that 
faculty demonstrate that scholarship. 



We believe that keeping current in one's field is vital to 
gcxxi teaching and that any attempt to denigrate the 
importance of scholarship will be harmful to the quality of 
undergraduate instruction. We favor a learned professoriate, 
and we believe that love of subject matter is essential to 
effective teaching. A broader definition of scholarship, we 
believe, will encourage faculty members and institutions to be 
more realistic in their expectations. 

The true frontiers of knowledge in any academic field 
are usually explored by but a handful of researchers, and most 
of their discoveries or ''breakthroughs* are found in notebooks 
and correspondence long before being reported in academic 
journals and subsequently cited by anyone writing about the 
field. We expect this level of research {torn such a small 
percentage of the American professoriate that it is patently 
unrealistic to set similar standards for the rest. Most of the 
"research" activity of faculty, on the other hand, can be called 
"scholarship," and much of it will never lead to publication in 
the major juried journals of a discipline. These basic facts have 
been well documented by those who have studied the academic 
professions. 

Publication is a critical act of professional commun- 
ication, and we do not mean to disparage it. Unfortunately, the 
prevailing norms of the reward system in American higher 
education define acceptable scholarship and publication in 
ways that preclude some forms of productive academic inquiry, 
and actually discourage faculty from exploring the unknown. 
Longitudinal research in the social sciences, for example, is a 
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risky undertaking for a junior faculty member who must 
produce a certain number of journal articles in a short period 
of time to qualify for tenure. The same observation can be 
made of historical inquiries that require the painstaking process 
of gathering and analyzing original sources that may be located 
all over the world. In the process of judging faculty for tenure 
or promotion, we also often overlook the very dissimilar 
patterns of dissemination of knowledge in the disciplines. The 
biologist has access to "research notes* sections of journals that 
can publish many pieces of a long-term series of experiments in 
process. The philosophy professor does not. 

Since the research process is an active form of learning, 
it is reasonable to expect students to acquire some competence 
in research. Therefore, we assume that faculty will be actively 
involved in the research enterprise and will integrate their 
scholarly work into the instructional process. This integration 
cannot be accomplished-solely by assigning current scholarly 
books or articles in a course or by lecturing on topics from that 
literature. It is more critical that the professor replicate the 
forms and processes of research to improve the learning 
experience of students. 
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College presidents should strive to ensure 
that the behavior of their institutions 
evidences the ideals of honesty, justice, 
freedom, equality, generosity, and respect 
for others— the necessary values of 
community. 



Students are quick to spot hyp)Ocrisies and incon- 
sistencies in institutional behavior. They know when stated 
values are subverted by an institution's failure to apply the 
same standards of conduct to everyone. This failure leads to 
student cynicism— and cynicism reduces involvement. 

College presidents cannot condone a professor's 
cheating with research data and expect students not to cheat 
on examinations. They cannot condone-a professors 
shortchanging the students and the institution in favor of 
outside activities and expect students to focus their primary 
commitments on learning. Nor can they tolerate the 
exploitation of student athletes and expect other students to 
respect their college's public claims that its fundamental values 
are academic. 

This recommendation differs from most of our other 
offerings in that it does not call for a specific action. Rather, it 
is an exhortation directed to those leaders who are ultimately 
responsible for maintaining the values and standards for which 
colleges and universities have stood since their creation. If we 
expect students to develop values that are consonant with 
those of a democratic society, if we expect them to understand 
what ethical behavior means and how necessary it is to family, 
community, and national life, then the leaders of academic 
institutions must ensure that this tone dominates the campus 
environment. 
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Recommendations for 
Assessment and 
Providing Feedback 



In this report, we are interested in assessment as a means 
to provide information about the teaching and learning 
process and as feedback to help improve the effectiveness with 
which students, faculty, and the institution carry out their 
work. We thus believe assessment to be an organic part of 
learning. 

The use of tests to sort and screen is legitimate for 
professional certification and licensing— and, indeed, for any 
operation where selection is necessary. But assessment has even 
greater potential as a tool for clarifying expectations and for 
increasing student involvement when it is used to measure 
improvements in performance. 

Consider, for example, the ways in which the 
assessment of such improvements can provide a much more 
explicit means of maintaining academic standards than most 
institutions currently possess. If demonstrable skill in analytic 
reasoning is put forward as a requirement for awarding the 
baccalaureate, and if an institution currently administers a test 
of that skill in the student's junior or senior year, a similar test 
can be given to entering freshmen. This pretest assessment 
would offer a clear-cut indication of how much students must 
improve their analytic skills in order to reach the standards for 
graduation. 

As we frequently note, the values of institutions are 
often revealed by the information they gather and use. If a 
college regularly seeks longitudinal data on how much students 
are actually learning and developing, then that institution 
explicitly places a high value on its responsibility to change and 
educate its students. Some educators may fear assessment 
because it smacks of quantitative management of the learning 
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experience, or may believe it is too costly for the results it 
achieves. But we are not interested in measurement for 
measurement's sake, rather in the potential of measurement— of 
individual students, programs, or entire institutions— to 
improve learning. We admit there may be some additional costs 
involved in assessment programs. In cases where assessments 
are designed primarily to evaluate programs or institutions, 
however, considerable cost savings can be effected by using 
samples of students. 

The logical extension of this analysis suggests the 
following specific recommendations. 



16. 

Faculty and academic deans should design 
and implement a systematic program to 
assess the knowledge^ capacities, and skills 
developed in students by academic and co- 
curricular programs^ 



It is futile to adjust the content and delivery of 
programs in accordance with redefined, detailed objectives 
unless one has some ways of knowing whether those 
adjustments have been successful. A comprehensive assessment 
program will help faculty determine what works and what does 
not. By assessment and testing we include here the widest 
possible range of techniques: essays, interviews, portfolios, and 
performance examinations, as well as the traditional 
standardized tests. 

It is especially important that these assessments allow 
for judgments of the impact of curriculum and instruction ori 
verbal and quantitative skills, analytic reasoning, and the 
ability to synthesize, as well as on such characteristics as 
organizational and human relations skills, and on 
understanding of cultural and intellectual diversity. 

If this type of assessment program is to measure the 
impact of a collegers work, then entering students should be 
tested on the knowledge, capacities, and skills identified by the 
faculty as common parameters of student learning and growth, 
and graduating students should be tested on the same 
dimensions. Without both measures, we cannot tell how much 
change has occurred, nor can we begin to understand whether 
that change was the result of different course-taking patterns or 
other college experiences. Some institutions may find it useful 
to ask their alumni to participate in such a program. This 
participation could provide invaluable information on the 
longer range impacts of higher education. 

This type of program has other benefits. For one, a 



more elaborate system of pretesting than most institutions 
currently use will provide better information for student 
advising and placement. Moreover, if faculty are involved in 
choosing the assessment procedures and instruments and in 
evaluating student responses, they will be more likely to make 
appropriate adjustments in the content and delivery of 
curriculum. For the entire college^ better baseline information 
on incoming students should spur more realistic and effective 
academic and student service programs and draw students* 
attention to the outcomes their college values most. 

We recognize that the initial implementation of this 
recommendation requires additional cost to institutions in 
terms of faculty time and support services. After the system is 
designed and implemented, however, the costs of maintaining it 
drop while the benefits to faculty and students increase. 
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17. 



In changing current systems of assess^ 
inent» academic administrators and faculty 
should ensure that the instruments and 
methods used are appropriate for (1) the 
knowledge, capacities^ and skilU addressed 
and (2) the stated objectives of under* 
graduate education at their institutions* 



This task may require colleges to seek the assistance of 
consultants or the national testing services in the process of 
reviewing and adopting appropriate approaches to assessment. 
Although a wide range of instruments and methods is 
available, colleges too often select an instrument or technique 
that responds neither to the objectives nor the nature of their 
academic programs. The result is an inefficient information 
system. 

All instruments and methods used in assessment should 
reflect the level of subtlety and complexity at which college 
subjects arc taught and learned. Faculty will justly resist resting 
their teaching reputations on simplistic multiple-choice 
examinations. 
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18. 



Faculty should participate in the develop- 
menti adoption^ administrationi and 
scoring of the instruments and procedures 
used in student assessment and, in the 
process^ be trained in the ways of using 
assessment as a teaching tool. 



The best way to connect assessment to improvement of 
teaching and learning is to ensure that faculty have a proprietary 
interest in the assessment process. Unlike practice in some other 
nations, the American system does not rely on third-party testing. 
In our system, the person who teaches is the same person who 
certifies student learning. It makes sense to ask that person to be 
involved in every step of an assessment program. We believe that 
such involvement will help faculty to specify—- far more precisely 
than they do at present— the outcomes they expect from individual 
courses and academic programs. And the more precisely they can 
specify the outcomes, the more likely they are to match teaching 
approaches to those ends. 

"Faculty development" carries negative overtones for many, 
but in the case of learning how to use assessments as teaching tools, 
it may be necessary. Some of the recently introduced instructional 
technologies embody the principle of assessment-as-instruction, but 
their processes are often very mechanistic and remove the human 
and subjective elements from both assessment and learning. We do 
no great favor to our students by pretending that subjectivity does 
not exist in judgments of performance in the world. And we offer 
our faculty no great insights into the teaching and learning process if 
we assume a single, standardized learning style such as that built 
into most software. Assessments involving publicly stated criteria for 
different levels of performance, on the other hand, strike us as a 
happy mean between subjectivity and the rigidity of some of the 
newer technologies. 

We thought about the idea of selected faculty involvement in 
this process, as well as about special rewards and incentives. But, on 
reflection, it struck us that this activity is so central to the 
instructional function that it requires ftill faculty participation. 
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College officials directly responsible for 
faculty personnel decisions should 
increase the weight given to teaching in 
the processes of hiring and determining 
retention, tenure, promotion, and 
compensation, and should improve means 
of assessing teaching effectiveness. 



This recommendation is directed to faculty committees, 
department chairs, deans, academic vice-presidents, presidents, 
and boards of trustees. We urge them to develop systems for 
the assessment of teaching effectiveness that will be accepted by 
faculty and to promulgate criteria for the relationship between 
teaching effectiveness and rewards. 

Although different institutions place different emphases 
on research, teaching, and service in their personnel decisions, 
it is clear that the reward structure can act as an incentive— or 
as a disincentive-for quality instruction. While research and 
teaching can and should be mutually supportive and 
complementary, many of our colleges and universities 
overemphasize research and minimize quality teaching in 
personnel decisions, and this tradition has potentially 
damaging effects on student learning and development. 

We do not believe that awards for "teacher of the year" 
and similar symbolic gestures cut to the heart of the matter. 
These symbols may be important, but they do not 
institutionalize an incentive system for quality teaching and 
academic involvement with undergraduates. 

We have no universal formulas for the evaluation of 
college teaching. But we believe that institutions should employ 
a multidimensional approach that can be used both for faculty 
evaluation and for feedback to help faculty improve teaching. 
Toward these ends, college administrators and department 
chairs should draw upon syllabus and examination analysis, 
peer review by faculty colleagues who are knowledgeable about 
good teaching, videotaped classes, external consultants, and 
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improved student evaluations of teaching. 

We believe, however, that the value of student 
evaluations as a learning device for faculty members is seriously 
compromised if the same evaluations are also used for 
personnel decisions. If such evaluations are a required part of 
the personnel process, it might be useful to include a separate 
set of student evaluations for the professor's eyes only. 

Yet another form of assessment would be to evaluate the 
commitment of faculty members to teaching through their 
contributions to the literature on college instruction, student 
development, and allied topics; to the proceedings of the 
teaching divisions of learned and professional societies and 
higher education associations; to instructional materials such as 
textbooks and software; and to the development of significant 
courses and curricula. 



20. 

Student evaluations of academic programs 
and the learning environment should 
be conducted regularly. The results should 
be widely disseminated as a basis for 
strengthening the quality of 
undergraduate baccalaureate education. 



An institution that regularly seeks its students' views 
about the quality of their educational experience is manifesting 
a very different set of values from an institution that makes no 
such inquiries once the student matriculates. If the only 
subjects on which we call for student opinion are 
extracurricular activities, athletics, and food service, we leave 
the impression that we do not value students as people capable 
of thinking seriously about their education. 

It is our custom to ask student opinion of instruction 
only with reference to particular courses and instructors and 
only in the process of faculty evaluation. While the 
information students provide in these evaluations may be 
helpful, its purposes are limited. A college needs information 
and feedback on the shape, sequence, coverage, emphases, 
texts, and other instructional material of academic programs, 
as well as on those aspects of the campus environment that 
contribute to student involvement. We believe that students 
are one of the best sources of such information. 

Furthermore, reflecting on a broad range of courses 
should prove a valuable learning experience for students. 
Reflection will require them to integrate their experience, to 
understand relationships among bodies of knowledge presented 
in different courses, and to see the connection (or lack of it) 
between objectives and outcomes. In the process, they will 
learn the importance of evaluation in any setting. 
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Implications of 
The Conditions of 
Excellence 



Thus far in this report, we have offered recommendations 
to college and university officials and faculty who are 
responsible for undergraduate curriculum and instruction. In 
this section, we develop some of the implications of these 
recommendations for graduate schools and such external 
agencies as accrediting bodies, state legislatures, and the 
research community. 

Recommendations to Graduate Schools 



ot everyone who is admitted to a Ph.D. program intends 
to teach in a college or university. In fact, in some fields— most 
notably, in the sciences— a large percentage of students pursue 
the doctorate in order to enter research careers in private 
industry and public agencies. We are concerned, however, that 
the graduate education of those doctoral students who do 
intend to teach in colleges and universities include some 
exposure to the requirements of effective undergraduate 
teaching and learning. The conditions of educational excellence 
we have discussed in earlier sections of this report require that 
faculty know how to communicate their subjects in the 
classroom and how to be effective mentors. 

We offer the following two recommendations to improve 
the education of potential faculty in relation to their service in 
the education of undergraduates. 
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2L 

To balance the specialization of graduate 
training in the disciplines^ graduate 
departments should require applicants for 
admission to present evidence of a broad 
undergraduate liberal arts education. 



While we have emphasized the importance of a liberal arts 
education for all undergraduates, that education is particularly 
important for future college teachers. Our concern in this 
recommendation is with the impact of faculty preparation on 
student learning. Since the ability to set an idea in a broader 
context is a key contribution higher education can make to 
students' intellectual development, we should expect faculty to 
model this capacity in their interaction with students. The broader 
contexts are derived from a liberal education. 

Of course there is no guarantee that a liberal education will 
lead to effective undergraduate instruction. But a student is more 
likely to understand the physics professor who has the background 
from which to draw analogies between physical and historical forces, 
for example, than one who does not. Good teaching speaks to the 
variety of knowledge in students' experience, and a prerequisite of a 
strong liberal education is the most effective route we know to that 
variety of knowledge. 

There is also a very practical reason for this 
recommendation. Most graduate students heading for careers in 
college teaching will wind up in institutions that offer few highly 
specialized courses. They will be called upon frequently to teach 
general courses and interdisciplinary or multidisciplinary courses. In 
order to have an appropriate background from which to draw in 
teaching those courses, they should have been exposed to the 
breadth of the liberal arts and sciences as undergraduates. 

Lastly, we believe that this required exposure to a wide range 
of disciplines in the undergraduate years will eventually result in 
increased collegiality among faculties. The more one understands 
the intellectual interests, methods, and perspectives of ones 
colleagues, the better the working relationships. 



Graduate deans and department chairs 

should develop ways of helping 

~~ prospective faculty in all disciplines (1) to 

learn about the history, organization, and 

culture of American higher education and 

(2) to develop their understanding of 

teaching and learning. 

Just because potential faculty members are students in 
universities does not mean that they know much about how 
universities— let alone state colleges or community colleges- 
work. Thus they may enter teaching positions with false 
expectations and may be swiftly disillusioned by the realities of 
organizational life. In addition, because many of them have 
never reflected on the nature of academic work in their 
profession, they may not be able to contribute to that 
profession in constructive ways. 

Most colleges and community colleges in the United i 
States are not equipped to provide new faculty with this 
comprehensive knowledge; hence we believe that it is the 
responsibility of those who conduct graduate education in our | 
universities (perhaps with the assistance of the Council of | 
Graduate Schools) to take on the task we recommend. It is not j 
necessary that graduate schools introduce new courses on 
American higher education to meet the spirit of this recommen- 
dation, though some may find that strategy appropriate. 
Universities can be very imaginative in the ways in which they 
approach this task, and there is a rich literature to guide them. 

We recognize that if our suggestions are followed, 
prospective faculty members may have to pursue their doctorates 
on a full-time basis since they would have to combine 
competence in their discipline with knowledge about the culture 
of Higher education and effective undergraduate education. But 
we are not recommending here that graduate schools and 
depcrtments abandon their primary commitment to advanced 
education and research in the disciplines, nor are we 
recommending that they become teacher training institutions. 
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This recommendation simply underscores one of the 
critical conditions of excellence in American higher education: 
college faculty usually receive only unsupervised on-the-job 
training in student advising and in the basic teaching crafts of 
writing Syllabi, delivering lectures, designing individual learning 
experiences, and leading discussions. It is appropriate for new 
faculty to develop their own teaching styles, but for them to 
teach well they must come to the job knowing how to 
determine who is learning, how much they are learning, and 
how they can be helped to learn more. 

Finally, our recommendation is purposively phrased in 
general terms. Once again, graduate schools can be very 
creative in the ways they expose future college teachers to 
learning theories, assessment, and pedagogy, A teaching 
internship closely supervised by a senior professor, a series of 
informal seminars and discussion groups, workshops, a self- 
paced reading list— all of these, and others, are appropriate 
vehicles. Among the resources available to graduate institutions 
are the learned societies and professional associations, 
particularly those with special teaching divisions, journals, or 
projects. 



Recommendations to External Agencies 



any of the barriers to implementing our recommenda- 
tions on increased involvement, clarified expectations and 
standards, and assessment and feedback are under the direct 
control of off-campus agencies. Just as we have called for 
academic administrators and faculty to modif/ their behavior 
and adjust some of their practices in order to establish the 
conditions of excellence, so it is necessary for accrediting bodies 
and some state officials to make adjustments in their behaviors, 
practices, and policies. 



23.. 

State and system-level officials should 
minimize the intrusions of administrative 
and fiscal agencies into the daily and 
routine operations of public colleges^ 
community colleges, and universities. 



Our rationale for this recommendation is that such 
intrusions ultimately influence the lives—and learning — of 
students. The message of these intrusions is that the State does 
not trust a local institution to manage its daily life. The irony 
is that faculty and administrators respond by investing an 
inordinate amount of time and energy ^getting around" state 
regulations and practices. Their frustration— and the cynicism 
that inevitably accompanies it— rubs off on students. An 
environment dominated by distrust and cynicism is not one in 
which learning flourishes. 

The reports of other commissions that we examined— 
along with a growing body of literature— have documented the 
distressing extent of this problem. There is no reason why every 
purchase order should have to be reviewed and approved by 
several complex layers in a process so time consuming and 
complex that sometimes the supplies and equipment necessary 
for learning arrive after courses are over. There is no reason 
why guest lecturers have to be masked as "consultants* (or 
consultants as "lecturers") in order for honoraria to be approved 
by the State. There is no reason why the State should dictate 
policies concerning which faculty can travel where to what 
kinds of professional conferences. These are routine and daily 
operations that are necessary to the maintenance of a 
productive and positive environment for teaching and learning 
and for which administrative flexibility is essential. It is a 
legitimate responsibility of states to audit institutional practices, 
to demand evidence of their effectiveness, and to correct 
abuses. It is quite another matter for them to operate the 
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institution fix>m a distance on the assumption that faculty and 
administrators are either incompetent or corrupt. 

The integrity and autonomy of colleges are critical to 
the establishment of an environment conducive to student 
learning and growth. When bureaucratic practices distort 
institutional values and drain energy away fix>m teaching and 
learning, not only does the learning environment suffer 
but costs to the taxpayer increase. We believe that it is the 
responsibility of legislators and other state officials to minimize 
practices that breed distrust and cynicism in public colleges and 
universities. 



24. 

Accrediting agencies should hold colleges, 
community colleges, and universities 
accountable for clear statements of 
expectations for student learning, 
appropriate assessment programs to 
determine whether those expectations are 
being met, and systematic efforts to 
improve learning as a result of those 
assessments. 



Accreditarion standards have tradirionally measured 
institurional quality in terms of inputs or resources- 
endowment per student, percentage of faculty with the 
doctorate, number of volumes in the library, and the like. 
These standards have encouraged institutions to heap up 
resources with little or no attention to how they are used and 
what results they yield. 

In recent years, a movement toward emphasis on results 
and outcomes in accreditation standards has gained 
momentum. In relatively few iristances, however, is significant 
attention devoted to student growth and development as 
indicators of institutional or programmatic excellence. Where 
attention is given to outcomes, incomplete assessment tends to 
be the norm. Accreditation standards, for example, are often 
expressed in terms of how many students are awarded degrees, 
or what percentage are employed within a year of graduation. 
There is no demand in these standards for evidence of the 
degree of proficiency attained by students. 

If voluntary accreditation associations themselves do 
not insist on seeing standards realized in outcomes and 
assessments, external forces may eventually do so. We prize the 
self-regulating tradition of higher education too much to allow 
this to happen. 
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25. 

State officials should establish special and 
alternative funding for both public and 
private institutions to encourage efforts 
that promote student involvement and 
institutional assessment. 



In many ways, this recommendation goes to the heart of a 
basic contradiction in state-supported higher education: it is 
funded on the basis of enrollments, not on the grounds of 
learning. Funding driven by enrollments in a period when 
enrollments arc declining while fixed costs rise spells trouble. The 
inevitable result is a loss of standards, and student learning suffers 
the most. As long as states fund higher education according to 
such actuarial formulas, institutions will devote unwarranted 
energy to maintaining or increasing enrollments simply to meet 
costs. They will be able to exert little quality control, nor will they 
be able to assure students and their families that the credentials 
awarded are meaningful. 

We know that one cannot eliminate formula funding 
completely. It is a fiscal impossibility. But program improvement 
funding can inject an element of quality into the system that is not 
currently apparent. For public institutions, this funding might 
involve a set-aside percentage of the total state appropriations for 
public higher education. For private institutions, incentive funding 
might involve a special state appropriation based on any one of a 
number of variables the state might choose. A few states have 
embarked on these efforts, but only for public colleges. We believe 
that the public benefits derived from the work of private colleges 
equally warrant this type of incentive. 

We stress that these external incentives do not imply 
competition among institutions but rather competition within 
institutions for the best ideas and programs to advance student 
learning. We also emphasize that these alternative funding 
mechanisms do not imply external control of academic programs. 
In the final analysis, improving educational quality in a college 
depends on the efforts of its own faculty and students. 
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State legislatures and boards of trustees 
should reverse the decline in faculty 
purchasings power by increasing faculty 
salaries at a rate greater than inflation* 



It is because we judge costs in relationship *co benefits 
that we find higher education is underfunded, particularly in 
the areas of faculty compensation and physical plant and 
equipment. 

There are three basic reasons for directing our 
recommendation at faculty salaries. First, college faculty have 
lost 20 percent of their purchasing power over the past 15 years 
as salary increases failed to keep up with inflation. We have 
what the economists call a "deferred maintenance problem" on 
our hands that is as serious as that of allowing a bridge to go 
unrepaired for decades. 

Second, the profession has become less attractive as the 
deteriorating salary structure takes its toll at the point of entry. 
Under current conditions, future faculty members will not 
receive a fair rate of return on their investment; in their own 
education. Doctorate holders have invested as much as or more 
in cheir education than have lawyers, engineers, and computer 
scientists. If potential college instructors do not see a similar 
rate of return, they may well choose other careers. And at the 
present moment, the academic profession is losing some of its 
best people to other professions. 

Third, in the context of this report, it is insufificient to 
suggest that simply raising salaries will automatically focus the 
faculty's attention on the improvement of undergraduate 
instruction. If our recommendations— particularly those 
pertaining to assessment— are adopted, faculty will have to do 
more than they do at present: to learn more, to stretch further, 
to devote more of their time and energies to involvement 
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with students. While wc have suggested incentives for some of 
these added activities, we regard others as so central to the 
purpose of undergraduate education that they should be 
regarded as norma! duties of employment. A majority of faculty 
members are dedicated and hard workers, but if we are asking 
them for more work, wc simply wdl have to pay for it. 



Recommendations to the Research Community 

*^esearch in the field of higher education currendy focuses 
on a diversity of topics ranging from governance and finance to 
faculty productivity and student development. Higher 
education scholars represent an increasingly broad spectrum of 
disciplines, including economics, history, political science, 
psychology, and sociology. Our values, warning signals, theory 
of effective learning, and recommendations are based on the 
fruits of past research. We believe that the stronger the grounds 
of knowledge, the more successfril our friture efforts to improve 
higher education are likely to be. 

It is for that reason that we now turn to a discussion of 
what we need to know in order to guide and monitor the 
implementation of our recommendations, a prospective 
research agenda. 

There are three important points about the items on 
this agenda: 

• They set general research priorities for federal agencies, 
private foundations^ research organizations, and 
individual researchers. 

• They stress action-oriented research directed toward 
providing policy analyses and recommendations for the 
most effective ways to implement improvements in 
higher education. 
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INVOLVBIENT IK LEAKSING ; 
tcalliing th« Potential of iiwrlcan Higher Education _ 

Final Report of the Study Group on the Condition* of Excellence 
in Aaerican Higher Education* 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Aaericant have coae to expect that our colleges, conmunity colleges, end 
universities will do everything from extending the frontiers of the 
universe to providing cultural events for local coaanunities. As colleges 
have tried to Beet all our expectations, the quality of undergraduate 
education and liberal learning—their prisiary .issions— has inevitably 
eroded. 

The >eBsage of INVOLVEMENT IN LEARNING is that African higher education 
needs to refocus its attention on student learning In order to realize 
its potential. Our colleges, community colleges end universities form a 
great national resource that can do better. Access to a college 
education will maan little to Billions of new students if colleges 
neglect their «ost basic roles and responsibilities. 

There is growing evidence, however, that faculty and adninistrators 
across the entire range of our colleges, conaminity colleges, and 
universities want to know how to do better. INVOLVEMENT IN LEARNING .ay 
thus arrive at a propitious tl«e. 

VHY THIS REPORT? WHT NOW? 

Over the past two years, the Nation has be«n engaged in a Mjor debate 
on the current atate and future direction of American .ducation. But it 
has been a very paradoxical debate precisely because it has excluded any 
consideration of the quality of higher education. In the process of the 
debate, we have learned that our educational ayste. is all of one piece. 



•Sponsored by the National Institute of Education. 
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and th#t highmr •ducation Mcrti profound lnfluenc«» on alcmcntary and 
aacondary •chool't. So if highar aducatlon axpacti lass than •^higher,*' 
tha uf facts ara fait ':throughout Aaarican aducatlon. 

IHVOLVEMENT IN LEAKMNG placM undergraduate education tquarely on the 
stage of the national debate, turns on the spotlight, and offers strong 
guidance for getting better. 

If ve do not include higher education in our current national efforts of 
refonn, we will have a tragic paradox on our hands In a few years: 
students will be better prepared for our colleges, but our colleges will 
not be prepared for them! 



THE WAKNIMG SIGNALS 



After a period of remarkably successful adaptation to dramatic growth 
and change, there are signs that all is not well in the house of higher 
education. There are warning signals we must heed in order to do 
better: 

o Only half of those who enter college with the intention of 
receiving the bachelor's degree actually succeed in fulfilling 
their goal; 

o The test scores of college graduates applying to graduate and 
professional schools have declined, soae by very substantial 
amounts; 

o More students are pursuing degrees in increasingly narrow fields, 
avoiding the liberal arta and sciences, avoiding subjects that 
challenge their verbal skills, and moving more and more into 
professional and vocational programs on the undergraduate level; 

o The quality of the physical plsnt and equipment of our institu- 
tions has declined, and faculty salaries have not kept up with 
inflation. Teaching and learning inevitably suffer; and 
enrollment-driven funding formulas make it very hard to "catch 
op" on either physical or human reiources when enrollments are 
•table or declining. 
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„eed not «h.u.tiv. in li.ting .uch indic.tor.. But th.r. .r. 
Tvl other trends th.t d.epl. conc.r. u. ..d th.t help «pl.l« th,. . 
erosion 

! indeed INVOLVEMENT IS LEARNIUG offers ".lyi» 

irony, indeed. INVUL ^owledge b.se. wd point, the 

recomendetion. th.t .re grounded in the knovl g 

rolleae. and univer.itie. to u.e tDis 
way for college., conmunity college, .no 

Vaiowledge for i«iprov«ent. 

A THEORT FOR ACTIOM 

.VO.V.KE. XK .E^XSC pre.ent. . pUn for .cti^ th.t i- ^^^^ 

...earch. ^ch h.. heen — ^ ^ 7. ^^ov th.t .l^.t 

incre..e atudent le.rning in higher --"---^^^^^ 
.very policy pr.ctic. on . c«pu.. fro. budget. 
c«i have ^ i*p.ct. provided that they: 

cTtmmr I1IV0I.VDIEHT in acadenic laarning; 
(I) increaae STDDENT mvui.vtn^' 

..... that hoth atudent. .nd -arSTAKBA-S 
ECPECTATIDSS for vhat can be accoirpli.h.d «xd CLEAK 
for college-level academic work; 

to all participant, in order to Hsprove their p 
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W. .pwd .a»t tl.e dlicut.ing thl. th.ory. The key tem It 
..l„volv...nt." Invol^«.nt r.fer. not «r.ly to the tl«. but .l.o to 
th. energy .nd qu.lUy. of effort .tudent. invest In .c.deidc learning. 
Student. le.m .ore end better by being .ctive p.rticip^t.. not p.e.ive . 
.pectetor.. So the question 1. hov the policies «.d pr.ctlce. of 
college. c.n i-xl«d«e thi. critical engagement with knowledge. If the 
policie. and practices increa.e involve-ent. .tudent. will learn «re. 

But -Involvement- cannot .tend alone. For the degree, awarded by 
colleges to be meaningful . students -u.t be involved in southing we all 
recognize a. colle»e-level learning. And the .ore public our 
.xpectations for college-level learning, the better the chance, that ■ 
.tudent performance will ri.e to the challenge. IKVOLVEMO^ IN LEAKKINC 
di.cu..es two categorie. of expectation.; requirement, (the "what of 
higher education) and .tandard. (the "how well" of academic 
.chievement). The Report argue, that if faculty «.d .tudent. come to 
.hare high expectation., both involvement and learning will Increa.e. 

There i. a third element in thi. theory. We will never know whether our 
^pectation. have been fulfilled «.d .tudent. will never know whether 
their involvement i. p.ying off unle.. we regularly ASSESS learning and 
feed back the information from a..e.«nent to .tudent. and faculty. 

INVOLVEMENT IN LEARNING doe. not advocate mea.uring everything that 
^ves. R-ther. it a.k. college, to acknowledge that if they are .eriou. 
.bout the bu.ine.s of undergraduate education, they ought to be able to 
demonstrate that .omething happen, to .tudent. between matriculation and 
graduation that i. the direct re.ult of their effort.. 

«ere importantly. INVOLVEMENT IN LEARNING argue, that aa.es.ment i. an 
organic part of the learning proce.. it.elf . not a .orting and .creening 
,L., Student, reepond po.itively to inform^ on their performance 
1„ relation to in.titutional expectation.. «.d are «>r. likely to 
increa.e their Involvement a. a re.ult. 
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ACTION BASED ON THE THEORY 

IKVOLVEMENT IN LEASNING offer. 27 reccend.tlone for realixlni "the full 
potential of undergraduate education In the Nation', college., commmttj 
college, and unlver.ltle.. The flr.t 20 of the.e are ba.ed— directly 
and indirectly— on both the theory and the "warning .Ignal.." 

WHAT CAN WE DO TO INCREASE STUDENT INVOLVEMENT? The Report recomend. 
that ve concentrate re.ource. on the flr.t two year, of college 
("frontloadlng"), a period In which .tudent. «•» »o.t vulnerable and 
least .upported by the learning environment. In addition, faculty .hould 
adopt more active mode, of teaching, and new technologies .hould be u.ed 
to Increaae the Interaction between .tudent. and faculty, while programs 
of guidance and academic advl.ement .hould be restructured to Involve 
.tudents throughout their undergraduate year.. Ve recommend means of 
increa.lng student involvement through academically oriented student 
activities. Including performance groups, publications and debate 
teams—with particular attention in all of these to the participation of 
part-time and commuter students. "Learning communities," organlied 
around special Intellectual Interests, are also recouended; and we 
advocate the consolidation of as many part-time faculty positions as 
possible into full-time positions becauae part-timers are simply not on 
campus enough to Influence students in important ways. 

WHAT CAN WE DO TO ACHIEVE HIGH EXPECTATIONS AND STANDARDS? We can start 
by stating with clarity what each college expects of its fciraduates in 
the way of learning outcomes, and then "warranty" the degrees awarded 
with proficiency examinations in both the student's major and in liberal 
education. We should require at least two years of arts and sciences 
courses for all bschelor's degrees, even though this will axtend 
nndergraduate professional programs in fields such as business 
administration and teacher education beyond four years. But requiring 
•ore time in arts and sciences courses is not enough: those course, 
•hould be reformulated to promote the development of technique, of 
•naly.i., .ynthe.l., and problem .olvlng and .hould emphasixe the 
Integration of knowledge. Remedial course, are necessary to prepare 
some students to undertake college-level learning; students in remedial 
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programs should carry limitad course loads • and vlll thus need aore time 
to Beet the standards of performance required for the college .degree. 

Expectations, and standards apply to faculty and Instltutlcmal 
performance as veil: faculty should be encouraged to engage In 
scholarship and research In ways that vlll benefit students, vhlle 
Institutions can and should be run In vays that are consistent vlth the 
principles of honesty, justice » and respect for others that are the 
necessary Tslues of community. 

WHAT CAN WE DO TO UTILIZE ASSESSMEKT POR THE IMPROVEMENT OP HIGHER 
EDUCATION? In an Institution coonltted to excellence, information on 
student progress should guide and inform decisions made by students, by 
faculty, and by the Institution itself. Ve recommend that colleges, 
community colleges and universities be far more systematic in the vays 
In vhich they go about assessment, that faculty participation in 
assessment programs is assential> that the assessment of teaching 
effectiveness should be Improved, and that student evaluations of 
academic programs and the learning environment should be conducted 
regularly* INVOLVEMENT IN LEARNING points out that all these 
assessments can be developed In a comprehensive, economical and 
consistent manner. 

IMPLICATIONS POR OTHERS 

Most of the recommendations based on the theory set forvard in 
INVOLVEMENT IN LEARNING are addreBsed to college faculty and 
administrators. But there are four other groups that are critical to 
the challenge of realising the full potential of American higher 
education, and vithout vhose full participation the conditions of 
excellence vlll not be met. We cannot get better vithout them. 

We believe that CRADUATE SCHOOLS should take acco\mt of the ideas 
presented in this Report by requiring prospective college professors to 
present evidence of a broad undergraduate liberal arts education, and by 
assuming the responsibility for orienting future college professors to 
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tht history, ortanlsatlon %nd culto» of AMrican hither oducation at 
veil as to thoorios and practicos of collegc-lartl tsachiBg and 
atsttraant. . - - , " ""^ 

Many EZTERMia AGENCIES Mtd to change as vail. State officials should 
AiniBixt thsir intrusions into the daily and routine operations of 
campuses, since bureaucratic practices drain energy avay frc« teaching 
and learning. At the eaae ilae, accrediting agencies should hold our 
colleges responsible for developing the sore systeaatic assesssants of 
student learning ve are reconending and should focus their standards on 
direct seasures of outcoaes, not on indirect indicators or resources. 
State legislatures— along vith college boards of tnisteas— should 
reverse the decline in faculty purchasing pover and loosen the knot that 
ties funding to enrollments by increasing the percentage of college 
revenues based on efforts to laprove undergraduate aducation. 

The RESEARCH COMMUNITY is critical to the iin^^oveaents advocated in 
INVOLVEMENT IN LEARNING. The Study Croup reconsends a general research 
agenda focused on student learning outcoaes and the factors that bast 
contribute to increased achievaaent. The stronger the grounds of 
knovledge, the acre successful all our efforts will be. 

Most importantly, STUDENTS tbeaselves need to begin to ask questions 
about the su* total of their education, to find ways to devote more time 
to undergraduate learning, to anhance the quality of their effort, to 
contribute in constructive ways to caapus life (drawing on their 
learning in the process), to cut down (where feasible) on the auaber of 
hours they work during the academic year, and to Insist that their 
colleges provide thea with opportunities for independent study* 
Internships, and integration of knowledge. DIVOLVIKEHT W LEAMING 
suggests soae litmus tests students can uae to Judge the adequacy of 
their aducation at different points during their college careers, and 
urges thea to participate in assessments and program evaluations. 
Students, after all, are the most important source of information and 
evidence as to how well our colleges, comunity colleges and 
universities are doing their Job. 
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COKCLUSIOWS. Ther« arc a nimber of these* that cncrgc froii IKVOLVEKENT 
IN LEAWilNC. Flr.t. while ve are .deeply concerned about the current 
•tate of higher educatldn, there is a tremendous reservoir of .nirgy and' 
coTOlt.ent upon which our colleges, coamunlty colleges and universities 
can draw for self-lxprovement. Higher education has both the tools ,nd 
the disposition for renewal. Secondly, all participants In higher 
education Bust becone aore Involved In the teaching and l.amlng process 
at the undergraduate level, and In using the tools and knowledge to 
provide a more productive environment for learning. Third, that 
undergraduate education Is best conducted as a joint enterprise; that a 
coEEunlty of learners lies at the core of higher education and mist be 
strengthened. And lastly, if only we would start by focusing 
principally on what students learn between ■atrlculatlon and graduation, 
we vlll Inevltablv do better. 
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UNITED STATES |V |^\ A/^ 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION W > ^P- V V C3 



October 22, 1984 

STATEMENT 
BY 

SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 
T. H. BELL 



Involv ement In Learning : 
Realizing The Potential Ot American Higher Education 

Good morning. We are pleased to meet the press and 
representatives of academe here at George Washington University 
to release a major report on higher education in the United States. 
Titled Tr»:^..^^^>^^ r.P.rnina: Reali zing the Potential of American 
Higher Education , the report makes 27 recommendations designed to 
enhance the quality of education and the effectiveness of the student 

learning process. 

The report is the product of a seven member study group 
appointed in September of 1983 by Dr. Manuel Justiz, Director of the 
National Institute of Education. Unlike the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education, the study group did not hold hearings or 
take testimony. Recognized as experts in their field, the group was 
asked to function as a seminar to review the data available, to study 
previously published papers, testimony, and reports and to work 
together to publish a constructively critical review of the condition 
of undergraduate education and to make recommendations for 
improvement. The seven members are scholars who have conducted 
research and have written extensively on higher education. 

-MORE- • ' 
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Despite the fact that I fully concur in the statement in 
the report that says that American higher education is "by far the 
largest; most complex, and most advanced in the world," I was pleased 
to support the NIE recommendation that we convene a study group to 
prepare a series of recommendations on how to meet some deficiencies 
that are beginning to surface. We need to act promptly to maintain 
the traditional excellence in our higher education system. Some 
"warning signs and trouble spots" identified in the report will 
require the prompt attention of the higher education community if we 
are to avoid some of the difficulties that have affected our 
elementary and secondary schools. By responding promptly to these 
needs for reform in higher education we will avoid a major crisis 
that will erode public confidence and support in subsequent years. 

Following are some specific highlights of the report: 
o Only about half of those who enter college with the 

intention of receiving a bachelor's degree eventually do 

so. 

o Research, as well as common sense, indicate that those 
entering freshmen that have the best academic 
preparation are the least likely to drop out. Of course 
those colleges that require a high level of academic 
preparation of all entering freshmen, have the lower 
dropout rates. This criticism applies least to these 
institutions and most to those with low admissions 
standards. 

-MORE- 
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o The test Bcores of college graduates applying to 

graduate and professional schools have declined, some by 
very substantial amounts* ^ 

. o More students are pursuing degrees in increasingly 

narrow fields, avoiding the liberal arts and sciences, 
avoiding subjects that challenge their verbal skills, 
and moving more and more into professional and 
vocational programs on the undergraduate level* 
o The quality of the physical plant and equipment of our 
institutions has declined, and faculty salaries have not 
kept up with the disastrous inflation that preceded the 
Reagan Administration. 
The plan for action presented in the Study Group Report is 
derived from research and a resulting theoretical base which says: 
o Student involvement in learning must increase* 
o Clear expectations and high standards for what can be 
accomplished must be shared by students and 
institutions* 

o Evaluation and assessment must be an integral part of 
academic learning* 

The report offers 27 recommendations for realizing the full 
potential of undergraduate education in the Nation's colleges, 
community colleges and universities* Fully 20 of the recommendations 
are directed to college faculty and administrators* The other seven 
are directed to graduate school deans and faculty. State legislatures 
and State officials, accrediting agencies, the research community and 
students* .^r 

-MORE- 
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I conclude t>y emphasizing that the nation is being served 
by a higher education system that is the envy of the world* It has 
taken many years to build our magnificent system that serves over 12 
million students, including about one million who came here from 
abroad to study* Because we all take great pride in this system we 
should lend encouragement and assistance in meeting the deficiencies 
that are now becoming increasingly apparent* He must have a 
rigorous, dynamic, and diversified system of public and private 
institutions. To keep and improve what has served us so well in the 
past we must give impetus to renewal. It is my hope that this report 
will generate debate, rebuttal, and new ideas. To this end, we plan 
to widely disseminate the report over the next few months. 

t I « 
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UNITED STATES i 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ^ 




NEWS 



FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE. 
Monday, October 22, 1984 



Duncan Helmrich 202-245-8564 



U.S. Secretary of Education T. H. Bell today released a study 



on higher education that calls for major reforms in the way U.S. 
colleges and universities educate their students. 



The year-long study, carried out by a seven-member panel of 



prominent educators, concludes that student learning should be 
increased, the dropout rate needs to be reduced and the integrity of 
the baccalaureate degree must be restored. 



The panel's report. Involvement in Learning , was sponsored by 



the Education Department's National Institute of Education (NIE) . 
Secretary Bell said the report "adds another major thrust to the wave 
of reform we began in April of 1983 with the publication of A Nation at 
Risk , which warned that our educational foundations are being eroded 
by a rising tide of mediocrity." 



The report of the Study Group on the Conditions of Excellence 



in American Higher Education revealed some warning signals and 
trouble spots in higher education, the most serious of which is the 
failure of institutions to monitor and document the learning of 
students they graduate. Among the other signals are: 



o Of the academically proficient high school seniors, 
one of eight opts against going on to college. 

o Half the students who start college fail to finish. 

o An increasingly large number of students bypass or 
drop out of the traditional arts and science fields. 

o The buildings and equipment of American colleges 
and universities are rapidly deteriorating. 



-MORE- 
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0 Fourteen out of 50 state university systems have 
recently raised their requirements and standards — 
but, only for purposes of admission, not for purposes of 
graduation. , 

o The number of entering college freshmen who attend to 
pursue careers as college profossors dropped from 1.8 
percent .in 1966 to 0*2 percent in 1982, an 89 percent 
decline. 

Since tha college curriculum has become excessively vocational, 
the report noted ^ "the baccalaureate degree has lost its potential to 
foster the shared values and knowledge that bind us together as a 
society." 

The report deplored the proliferation of narrow, specialized 
instructional programs that fragment and limit knowledge. . It said 
accreditation standards for undergraduate pie-prof essional programs 
often stand as barriers to the broad understanding normally 
associated with liberal learning. 

The study also showed that highly involved students devote 
considerable energy to studying, spend a great deal of time on 
campus, participate actively in student organizations and interact 
frequently with faculty members and peers. It said policies on class 
schedules, parking regulations, and cultural events, among others, 
affect the way students use their time. 

Students* expectations for what lies ahead after college also 
are a factor in their level of achievement, as are current periodic 
assessment and feedback. 

The study group's 27 recommendations address programs of 

study, college environments, the preparation* of faculty for their 

teaching roles, accreditation, and assessment of student achievement. 

Among the major recommendations are these: 

o All baccalaureate recipients should have at least two full 
years of liberal education. In most professional fields, 
this may require extending undergraduate programs such as 
Q engineering, architecture, business administration and 

teaching, beyond the usual four years. 
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-"^^ o Community colleges^ colleges and universities must 

supplement the credit system with pro>ficiency assessments 
in -.liberal education and the student's major as a 
condition of awarding degrees. 

o Student evaluations of academic programs and the learning 
environment should be conducted on a regular basis. The 
results should be widely disseminated as a basis for 
strengthening the quality of undergraduate baccalaureate 
education. 

o State officials should establish special funding for both 
public and private institutions to encourage student 
involvement in instituti onal assessment. 

o State legislatures and boards of trustees should reverse 
the decline in faculty purchasing power by increasing 
faculty salaries at a rate greater than inflation. 

In discussing undergraduate professional degree programs^ 
such as business administration^ nursing^ and engineering^ the report 
noted, "Students are not likely to accumulate in four years both the 
generalized and special knowledge necessary for first-rate 
performance as professionals." 

To help prevent dropouts or failures by first and second-year 
students^ colleges are asked to guarantee that first-year students 
have access to a stable body of well-trained advisors^ including 
faculty, administrators and peers. 

Copies of Involvement in Learning: Realizing the Potential 
of American Higher Education , (Stock #065-000-00213-2) are available 
for $4.50 from the Superintendents of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 



* * * 

NOTE TO EDITORS: Attached is a list giving the names and 

affiliations of the study group members. 
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Members of the Study Group on the 
Conditions of Excellence in American Higher Education 



CHAIRMAN: Kenneth P. Mortimer, .executive assistant to the president 
for university affairs and a professor of higher education and public 
administration of the Pennsylvania State University. 

Alexander W. Astin, psychologist, a professor of higher education and 
director of the Higher Education Research Institute, University of 
California at Los Angeles. Formerly director of research for both 
the American Council on Education and the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation . 

J. Herman Blake, sociologist, recently appointed president of 
Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss. Founding provost of Oakes College, 
University of California at Santa Cruz, which he headed for 12 years 
while serving on the sociology faculty. 

Howard R. Bowen, R. Stanton Avery Professor of Economics and 
Education, Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, Calif. Formerly 
president of Grinnell College, the University of Iowa and Claremont 
University Center. 

Zelda F. Gamson, sociologist, a professor at the Center for the Study 
of Higher Education, University of Michigan, who also holds an 
appointment at the College of Public and Community Service, 
University of Massachusetts-Boston. 

Harold Hodgkinson, senior fellow at the Institute for Educational 
Leadership, Washington, D.C. Previously director of the Professional 
Institute, American Management Association; director of the National 
Institute of Education; and dean of Bard College. 

Barbara A. Lee, assistant professor at the Institute of Management 
and Labor Relations, Rutgers University. Formerly director of data 
trends analysis, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; 
and a policy analyst for higher education programs, U.S. Department 
of Education. 

EX OFFICIO: Dr. Norman Francis, president, Xavier University, New 
Orleans, La., and Dr. Edward Elemendorf, assistant secretary for 
postsecondary education, U.S. Department of Education. 
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UNITED ST/ffES 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 




FACT SHEET 



INVOLVEMENT IN LEARNING ; 
REALIZING THE POTENTIAL OF AMERICAN~HIGHER EDUCATION 



The Study Group 

The Study Group on the Conditions of Excellence in American 
Higher Education was. formed in September, 1983 as a follow up to 
the work of the National Commission on Excellence in Education* 
The group was funded by the National Institute of Education 
(MIE) • 

The seven Study Group members were appointed by NIE Director, 
Dr. Manuel Justiz. Members were selected for their different 
areas of expertise in higher education. The group was chaired 
by Dr. Kenneth Mortimer, Pennsylvania State University. 

The Study Group was not a commission and, therefore, did not 
hold public hearings or solicit testimony. The members reviewed 
previously gathered papers, testimony, and reports and, during 
their seven meetings over the year, functioned as a seminar. 



Scope of the Report 

Recent reports have focused the Nation's attention on elementary 
and secondary schools. Involvement In Learning turns the spot- 
light on our colleges, community colleges, and universities. 

The American system of higher education is the largest and most 
diverse in the world: 



It encompasses nearly 3300 institutions of all types and 
si zes , 

It enrolls over 12 million students. 
It employs nearly 2 million workers, and 
It accounts for roughly 3% of the Gross National 
Product. 



Of our twelve million students: 



More than 50% are women. 
Approximately 17% are minorities, 
Approxioiately 45% are over the age of 25, and 
Forty-two percent attend part time. 
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Page 2 - Fact Sheet 

America's higher education system has adapted to dramatic growth 
and change in recent years. Few institutions in our society 
could have been subjected to such pressures and still have 
contributed as much to individuals and the Nation. Despite this 
success,, the report cited -warning signs" in America's higher 
education system. ' 

Only half of those who enter college with the intention 
of receiving a bachelor's degree eventually do so. 

The test scores of college graduates applying to 
graduate and professional schools have declined, some by 
very substantial amounts. 

More students are pursuing degrees in increasingly 
narrow fields, avoiding the liberal arts and sciences, 
avoiding subjects that challenge their verbal skills, 
and moving more and more into professional and 
vocational programs on the undergraduate level. 

The quality of the physical plant and equipment of our 
institutions has declined, and faculty salaries have not 
kept up with inflation. 

Much of the report speaks to the tendency of colleges to measure 
quality in terms of resources and "inputs", and not in terms of 
what students learn during their college years. Invo lvement In 
Learning urges all institutions of higher education to pay more 
attention to the learning of the students they graduate as the 
true measure of effectiveness. Involvement In Learning 
recommends colleges, community colleges and universities use 
the findings of research to improve teaching and learning. 

The plan for action presented in the Study Group Report is 
derived from research and a resulting theoretical base which 
says : 



Student involvement in learning must increase. 

Clear expectations and high standards for what can be 
accomplished must be shared by students and 
institutions. 

Evaluation and assessment must be an integral part of 
academic learning. 
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Page 3 • Pact Sheet 
Keco—endationa 

Involvement In Learning offer a 27 recommendations for realising 
the full potential of undergraduate education in the Nation* a 
colleges, community colleges and universities. The first tuentv 
recommendations directly respond to the theory spelled out 
above* 

Kecomraendations to increase atudent Involvement 

To increase student involvement r Involvement In Learning 
recommends concentrating resources on the first two years of 
college ("frontloading^) t a period when students seem most 
vulnerable and least supported by the learning environment* 

Faculty should adopt more active modes of teaching and new 
technologies should be used to increase the interaction between 
students and faculty* Programs of guidance and academic 
advisement should be restructured to involve students throughout 
the undergraduate years* 

Student involvement should be increased through academically 
oriented student activities, with particular attention to the 
participation of part«time and commuter students* ^Learning 
communities^, organised around special intellectual interests 
are recommended* 

The Study Group advocates the consolidation of as many part«»time 
faculty positions as possible into full*time positions as a way 
to increase faculty involvement* 

Recommendations to achieve high expectations and standards 

To heighten expectations and raise standards. Involvement In 
Learning recommends each college clearly define, and publicly 
state, the learning outcomes expected of its graduates* The 
Study Group further recommends proficiency examinations in both 
the student's major and in liberal education as a "warranty** on 
the degree awarded* 

Two years of arts and sciences courses should be required for 
all bachelor's degrees, even if this extends undergraduate 
professional programs in fields such as business administration 
and teacher education beyond four years* . Arts and sciences 
courses should be reformulated to promote the development of 
techniques of analysis, synthesis, problem solving, and should 
er-a^asise the integration of knowledge* 
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Students in remedial programs should carry limited course loads 
and willf thus, need more time to meet the standards of* 
performance required for the college degree* 

Paculty should be encouraged to engage in scholarship and re* 
search in ways which will benefit students and institutions 
should be run in ways that are consistent values of honestyt 
justice, and respect for others. 

Recommendations to utilise assessment for the improvement of 
higher education ' 

Information on student progress should guide and inform 
decisions made by students, faculty, and administration. 
Colleges, community colleges and universities should be far more 
systematic in the ways they go about assessment. Faculty 
participation in assessment is essential* The assessment of 
teaching effectiveness should be improved. Student evaluations 
of academic programs and the learning environment should be 
conducted regularly. Involvement In Learning recommends these 
assessments be developed in a comprehensive, economical, and 
consistent manner. 

Other recommendations 

All the above recommendations are directed to college faculty 
and administrators. Involvwient In Learning directs recommen-- 
dations to four other groups which the Study Group feels are 
critical to the realising the full potential of Americans higher 
education system. 

Graduate schools should require prospective college professors 
to present evidence of a broad undergraduate liberal arts 
education and should assume the responsibility for orienting 
future college professors to the history, organization and 
culture of American higher education as well as the theories and 
practices of college level teaching and assessment. 

State officials should minimize their intrusions into the daily 
and routine operations of public higher education institutions. 



Accrediting agencies should hold colleges responsible for 
developing more systematic assessments of student learning and 
should focus their standards on direct measures of outcomes, not 
on indirect indicators or resources. 
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State legislatures* and college boards of trustees, should 
reverse the decline in faculty purchasing power. 

The research conununity should focus on student learning outcomes 
and the factors that best contribute to increased achievement. 

Students need to begin to ask questions about the quality of 
their education and need to participate in assessment and 
evaluation of programs. 



# # # 
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• They express our confidence that the precise details of 
research projects (design and development) will be more 
persuasive if left to individual researchers and research 
organizations than if dictated by an external body such 
as ours. 

In developing these research priorities, we first reflected 
on past research and on the commissioned papers, studies, 
testimony, and other background materials on higher 
education of the various commissions that have reported to the 
American people over the past few years. Next we developed a 
blueprint for improving the quality of undergraduate bacca- 
laureate education, and only then did we consider what 
research priorities need to be supported as this blueprint is 
implemented. 

In short, while there are many interesting lines of 
research that could be pursued, the priorities become clearer 
when one is committed to implementing a specific set of 
recommendations for improvement. 

The Study Group is keenly aware of the importance of 
basic research in improving our understanding of human affairs 
and for advancing the state of scientific knowledge about how 
people and organizations learn. We urge ftirther exploration of 
this theoretical base upon which our recommendations are- 
grounded. CXir immediate task is to develop a more action- 
oriented research program, one that will yield better analyses 
and more information about implementation. We already know 
a great deal about what needs to be done, but we seem to lack 
the ability to implement effectively. 

We are confident that, within the context of the 
following priorities, the higher education research community 
will design useful and important projects and that the 
traditional consultative and competitive processes will channel 
their creative energies. These priorities are governed by a single 
recommendation. 
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27. 

Federal and sute agencies, private 
foundations, colleges and universities, 
research organizations, and researchers 
concerned with higher education should 
focus their funding strategies and research 
activities on how to fKilitate greater 
student learning and development. 



yfk need more infbnnation about what students learn 
in college, how they grow, and ways that learning and growth 
can best be assessed. In this report we employ a theory of 
effective learning that emphasizes this fundamental concern 
about what happens to students when they participate in 
baccalaureate education. Inherent in this theory are some 
hypotheses that call for further exploration, for example, that 
information and feedback enhance college student involvement 
and lead to greater student learning and development. These 
hypotheses need further testing. 

A research agenda focused on student outcomes 
requires that some of the following questions be addressed: 
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1. What curricular approackes, teaching and learning environments, 
and praaices are associated with the various dimensions of student 
learning and growth? Are certain approaches more effective than 
others with students of differing ability levels and learning styles? 

Here we refer to environmental characteristics, 
curricular structures, sequences and requirements, pedagogy, 
academic advising, student peer groups, and changing student 
expectations. Our recommendations support the importance 
we attach to these matters. There have been no systematic 
comparisons of these approaches and there is no question that 
higher education needs better indicators of the relationships 
between environmental characteristics and the persistence, 
growth, and achievement of different groups of students (e.g., 
adults, minorities). 
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One important undertaking in this general area would 
be an analysis of college student transcripts in relationship to 
learning outcomes. The background for such an undertaking ts 
currently being prepared in the gathering and coding of college 
transcripts from those students in the •High School and 
Beyond* sample (Class of 1980) who have attended 
postsecondary institutions. Subsequent research couW identify 
the [Mttems of course taking in college that led to the greatest 
increases in student learning in different areas. 

2. What forms of asxssmm and fteJback arc associaud u^ith 
fneotrr student learning and development? 

>Xfc are concerned that our recommendations on 
assessment be interpreted as supportive of maximizing student 
learning and development rather than as simple-minded 
anempts jo measure everything that moves. In recent years^ a 
number of colleges have established assessment programs that 
simultaneously involve faculty development and measures of 
gains in student learning. A carefully selected set of case 
studies^ for example, might help us determine just how 
successful these experiments have been in terms of their 
intended objcaives. 

When one talks about "forms of assessment,* the 
reference is usually to tests and the uses we make of them. 
Research is also needed on the educational impaa of different 
types of rests and score-reporting systems and on the uses of 
those tests and scores. 

3. What are the most effective organizatiorud straugies, policies, and 
processes available to administraton as they seek to maximize 
student learning arui development and simidtarMfusly to utilize their 
resources more efficiently? 

This question rcflcas our conclusion that the process of 
implementing improvements is crucial to student outcomes. 
Resea^-chers who focus on this question might consider 
exploring some of its allied concerns. For example, in what 
ways can major barriers to improvement— costs, faculty 
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resistance, lack of administrative incentives— be overcome? 
N(^at are the relative impacts c( different kinds of incentives in 
encouraging fKuIty, administrators, kgislators, and state md 
federal i^ticies to corKentrate on promoting growth in student 
learning? What are the different effects of various patterns of 
governancet leadership, and organiutional structures on ficulty 
commitment to teaching, herKe (ultimately) on student 
karnirxg arul devebpment? 

4. What is the nlatmship bttween costs and the uxrums dimaisiom 
of student kaming and development? 

In examining materials and cases, we found that some 
Iow<ost institutions seem to be providing highly efifective 
education and that some relatively affluent institutions.seem to 
be less effective* Since we define effectiveness in terms of 
stucknt learning and since we specifjr some of the dimensions 
along which learning ought to occur, it is time to analyze the 
costs of enhancing learning along each of these dimensions. 
One way of going about the task might be to consider the 
interactive effects of various types of student financial 
assistance on both short-range and long-term outcomes of 
postsecondary education. 

i» i» i» 
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These are but a few examples of research topics that one 
can generate once a focus on student outcomes is adopted. The 
concepts we have emphasized in our reports-involvement, 
expectations arul standards, assessment and feedback— should 
provide the framework within which individual research 
programs can be developed and specific projects judged* As 
faculty members from the various disciplines work together in 
designing and implementing assessment programs (see 
Recommendation 16), they may want to include these activities 
in their own research agenda. Precisely how this agenda can be 
implemented constitutes a great challenge to the creative 
talents of the Nation^s research community and to the 
willingness of fuitiding agencies, foundations, and associatbns 
to assist in producing this critical knowledge. 
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To Students 



Wc could offer hundreds of recommendations to college 
officials and faculty on the best ways to increase 
student learning, and they could implement all of our 
suggestions^all to no avail if students themselves do not 
respond. It is your involvement, your commitment, and your 
energy that will determine the extent to which the Nation 
achieves excellence in undergraduate education. 

For this reason, we end this report with some advice to 
you, based on our thoughts on effeaive learning and our 
recommendations to faculty members, administrators, and 
other policymakers. This advice is not exhaustive but suggests 
the type of actions you need to take to make the most of your 
undergraduate opportunities. 

Our first suggestions concern your involvement— the 
most critical of the conditions for excellence discussed in this 
report. The following steps strike us as the most important that 
you can take: 

# Seek out a faculty member who can be an intellectual 
mentor, an advisor, and a friend. If that person is 

engaged in research or public service projects, get 

yourself involved in one or more of them. 



lake particular advantage of the advising and 
counseling services during your first two college years. 
Insist that faculty and other advisors be accessible and 
that their advice evidences comprehensive knowledge of 
your abilities, needs, and goals. 
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• Make every effort to involve yourself in some campus 
activity, club, or organization that will require you to 



draw upon what you have learned in your course work. 

Give some thought to how you can contribute to the life 
of the campus. \bur college experience provides a wide 
variety of opportunities to make such a contribution 
through peer counseling and tutoring, student 
government, service organizations, and other student 
activities. If you are an older student, recognize that you 
have unique contributions to make to the learning 
environment. You bring an cxpeiience and a quality of 
mature discernment to collegiate life that can be used 
creatively in your institution. 

Try to attend college full time for at least part of your 
student career even if you are currently employed fiiU 
time and/or have family responsibilities. You may be 
eligible for a variety of financial benefits from your 
employer or from the government that will enable you 
to do sa We believe that the experience of being a full- 
time student entails greater gains tW^n costs. 

Do not work simply to enhance your economic life-style 
while you are in college. If you are a full-time student 
and have to work to support a family or to pay tuition, 
fees, and other college costs, find a job on campus. If 
you cannot find a job on campus, look for one nearby, 
in a business or establishment fi:equented by students. 
Tt7 to limit your employment to no more than l5 to 20 
hours per week. 

Make sure that you take at least one independent study 
course and one internship during your college career, 
and that these experiences involve research and the 
opportunity to apply theory to problems in the world 
beyond the campus. Insist that your institution provide 
these opportunities. 
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We value strongly breadth and integration in higher 
education, particularly because of our deep concern for the 
relevance of college to your life*s work— and not just to your 
first joK The data indicate that today*s workers will probably 
change jobs five times before they are 40 and that they will 
change careers three times before they retire. Colleges and 
universities treat you as responsible adult consumers, but their 
undergraduate curriculum is not a supermarket where generic 
brands and cost per unit are the best guides to your life*s work. 
Here are some tests that you ran use at certain points in your 
college careers to judge the adequacy of your education, and— 
depending on the results— some steps you should take to assure 
that your program meets the high expectations inherent in 
these tests: 

• At the end of your sophomore year, pick up a recent 
issue of one of the comprehensive science magazines, 
such as Scientific American^ and see if you can explain to 
some firiends not only the theories, methods, and 
conclusions covered in the major articles but also the 
implications of the findings for the quality of human 
life, health, behavior, the economy, the environment— 
and hence— public policy and the law. If you cannot 
offer that explanation, use your subsequent elcctives to 
advance your knowledge to the point at which you can. 

• At the beginning of your junior year of college, pick up 
a foreign newspaper— preferably one in a language you 
have studied— and see if you can recount to a firiend the 
world, national, and cultural issues presented in that 
paper. If you cannot do so, use your discretionary time 
during the next two years to master the language and 
the cultural point of view that firames those issues, 

• In the middle of your junior year of college, see if you 
can describe a high quality analysis of a particular set of 
data, texts, or artifacts in your major field. Then 
describe a high quality synthesis of information and 
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theory from your major and minor fields. If you cannot 
perform either task, and if you cannot describe the 
criteria for "high quality* demand that your college give 
you the opportunity to reflect on and integrate your 
previous learning during your senior year. 

The strong implication of this advice is that you should 
use your elective courses to explore academic fields in which 
your knowledge is limited and to integrate what you know 
from various disciplines. Do not use your electives to develop 
nonacademic skills that you can learn just as easily from peers 
and fiimily or on your own. It is a waste of your credits, time, 
and money to take nonacademic courses, and it cheapens the 
degree for everyone. 

Our last suggestion goes beyond issues of involvement 
and expectations to your role in the assessment of higher 
education. You are not only the primary beneficiaries of higher 
education, you are also the most important source of 
information and evidence as to how well colleges and 
universities are doing their joK They cannot easily improve 
their programs unless you participate seriously in assessments 
and offer advice based on carefril reflection. Thus we suggest 
that you: 

• Insist on participating in regular evaluations of your 
institutions program offerings and environments. When 
you do, think critically about the textbooks used, 
course sequences, instructional methods, and ways to 
make the environment more attractive and responsive 
to your needs for involvement. Don't merely criticize. 
Suggest alternatives and defend them. Would three 
books, each taking a different approach to a subject or 
issue, have been better than the single textbook? Would 
a field research project have been better than one 
conduaed in a bboratory? Faculty and administrators 
will listen very seriously if you ask and answer such 
questioi\s* 
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Over the next 15 years and into the next century, our 
Nation will require citizens who have learned how to learn— 
who can identify, organize, and use all of the learning resources 
at their disposal. It will depend on creative people who can 
synthesize and reshape information and who can analyze 
problems from many different perspectives. And it will require 
people who will share their knowledge and intellectual abilities 
in family, community, and national life. 

Becoming one of those people will entail risks on your 
part. In all of our recommendations we have urged you to get 
as involved as you can in your own education— and getting 
involved is a risky business. Accept the challenge. The rewards 
are worth it. 
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Appendix A: Summary of 
The Interim Report of 
The Study Group 



The interim report of the Study Group, The Progress of an 
Agerxda* was presented to Dr. M.anuel Justiz, Director of 
the National Institute of Education, in May of 1984. This 
report fulfilled a number of responsibilities with which the 
Study Group was charged, served as a way to help us organize 
our final report, and offered us the opportunity to make 
recommendations to NIE and other federal agencies concerning 
data and information on postsccondary education in the 
United States. . 

The Progress of an Agenda first presented a general 
assessment of the archives and background materials on higher 
education assembled by the various national commissions that 
reported to the American public over the previous year. 
Specifically, it discussed the reports of: 



• The National Commission on Higher Education Issues 
(American Council on Education), To Strengthen Quality 
in Higher Edtication; 

• The Business/Higher Education Forum, America's 
Competitive Challenge; 

• The National Commission on Student Financial 
Assistance, Signs of Trouble and Erosion (a report 
concentrating on graduate education); and 



*The Progress of an Agenda: A First Report ftxm the Study Croup on the 
Omditions of Excellence in American Higher Education, ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service, ED 244-577, 27 pp.. May 1984. 



The National Commission on Excellence in Educarion, 
A hiation at Risk. 



The discussions in the interim report do not 
constitute— nor were they intended to constitute— a rebuttal or 
critique of the reports of these groups. Rather, and in keeping 
with our assignment, they are analyses and assessments of the 
background materials assembled by these groups in the course of 
their work. Furthermore, we recognized that none of these 
groups set out to review and/or synthesize the existing 
literature on higher education, nor were they charged to do sa 
Thus, we did not look at the background materials in terms of 
what was missing as much as we used them to organize our 
own thoughts on higher education. 

Of the documents examined, the record and archives of 
the National Commission on Excellence in Education were 
most voluminous, and our principal focus was on that record. In 
approaching that material in ways that would help us identify 
the "conditions of excellence" in American higher education, we 
chose four traditional dimensions of analysis in higher 
education: (1) student clientele; (2) programs and learning 
environments of institutions; (3) "providers* of undergraduate 
education; and (4) the external influences on higher education. 
We then considered how the Commission's materials, including 
some of its papers on elementary and secondary education, were 
related to each of those dimensions. In the process, we made 
recommendations for specific studies and projects that would be 
appropriate extensions of the productive lines of inquiry 
established by the Commission. 

Our recommendations (principally to NIE and other 
federal agencies) concerning educational data focused on the 
problem of the inconsistencies, noncomparabilities, and outright 
gaps in the various data series available* We pointed out that 
such problems are damaging to the accuracy and timeliness of 
institutional and state^level planning and monitoring efforts 
and to the appropriateness of public policies promulgated on 
the basis of misleading, incomplete, or contradictory 
information. We thus recommended that: 
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1. The E)q>artmcnt of Education solicit advice from a 
broad cross section of the research community and 
other informed parties to assess the quality of current 
educational data, to suggest the kinds of data series that 
ought to be maintained, to reconsider the processes by 
which such data are colleaed in many agencies, and to 
recommend reporting capacities that would be useful to 
the educational community at large. 

2. NIE take a leadership role in the cooperative 
development of a systematic and continuing data base 
for noncollegfcu education and training in the United 
States (including the military and non-profit agencies). 
This cooperative effort should involve other agencies of 
the Department of Education, the Department of 
Labor, the Armed Forces Training Command, the 
National Center for Charitable Statistics, and the 
American Society for Training and Development. It is 
estimated that much of the data on this huge and 
amorphous "second system* of postsecondary education 
already exifts in fragmented form. 

3. NIE take the leadership role within the Department of 
Education in revitalizing the Federal Interagency 
Commission on Education (FICE). A few years ago, 
FICE was an organization representing approximately 20 
agencies of the federal government— from the military to 
the National Science Foundation— which had major 
educational missions and produced descriptive 
information on the missions and programs that was 
useful to a wide range of constituencies. We believe that 
this information should once again be available. 




4. A joint research advisory committee involving NIE, the 
National Center for Education Statistics, and the Office 
of Postsecondary Education be created to guide research 
on the subject of transcript analysis. We make this 
recommendation in light of the "Postsecondary 
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Ttanicript* study sponsored by the National Center for 
Education Statistics, the first phase of which involves 
the gathering and coding of oolkge transaipts from 
those students in the "High School and Beyond" sample 
(Class of 1980) who have attended postsccondary 
insritutions. The long-range effort implied by this initial 
step is an extremely important one since, with the 
exception of Blackburn's 1976 study of transaipts from 
a limited sample of colleges and universities, there has 
been no effort to examine the student experience of the 
postsecondary curriculum. The National Commission's 
study of high school transcripts demonstrated how 
valuable an effort such as this can be, and we believe it 
essential that research questions be interjected at an 
early enough stage in the process so that the data 
encoded will be sufficiently malleable and productive. 

5. A systematic zx)d comprehensive approach to the 
collection of data on adult learners in postsecondary 
baccalaureate education be implemented. Most of the 
information currently available about the participation 
of adults in undergraduate education is fragmented and 
incomplete because we can collect it principally horn 
full'time students and can ask questions only f]X)m the 
student's perspective. We thus recommend that NIE, 
NCES, other appropriate agencies in the Department of 
Education, and other relevant nonfederal research 
agencies involved in large-scale research and data 
collection, design and test a procedure that will both 
reach part-time students and gather information from 
the perspective of institutions of higher education. 

6. NIE convene an annual meeting of the administrators 
of the Graduate Record Examinations and other 
examinations iK>rmally taken by college graduates to 
consider how the data generated from these 
exanunations can be analyzed and disseminated more 
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cfFccrivcly, They should consider defining a sample 
control group of test-takers that can be monitored on a 
yearly basis so as to provide a continuing measure of 
achievement— at least of those American students who 
intend to continue their education beyond the 
baccalaureate level 

We concluded this interim report with a brief summary 
of the tasks and timetable for our final report. 
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Appendix B: List of 
Commissioned Papers and 
Staff Analyses 



Clifford Adelman 
National Institute 
of Education 



"The Standardized Test Scores of 
College Graduates, 1964-1982" 



Robert Birnbaum 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 



"State Colleges: An Unsettled 
Quality* 



Arthur M. Cohen The Community College in the 

University of California, American Educational System* 
Los Angeles 



Roger Geiger 
Yale University 



"American Research Universities: 
Their Role in Undergraduate 
Education" 



Allan O. Pfhister 
University of Denver 



"The American Liberal Arts 
College in the Eighties: Dinosaur 
or Phoenix?* 



David Whetten 
University of Illinois 
and 

Kim Cameron 
NCHEMS 



"Characteristics of Effective 
Organizations* 
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